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nience of Subscribers res iding in remote places, the weekly numbers are 
fornot ornot lesa han —— Months, and in advance, are received 
he postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2e. the year. 


to eber Cou not req 


reissued in Parts, stitched 1 
by M.Baupry, ayaa Malaguais, Pasis,orat 


at the Pub punnishine Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
‘o other Countries, the Salas in addition. C 


forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
‘or France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





poyAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
mE MAY Ganneat MEETING will be 
"held at the Soci 5 Heme, on. 3* Hanover-square, on 
iy he nd oe By order of the Council, 

May 3.1088. os MES HUDSON, Secretary. 


TORTICULTURAL SOCIETY cs LON DON. 
EXHIBITIONS AT AT THE GA 





take place Uo SATURDAY, the 20th of 


, Babjects hibition must be at this Office on Friday, 
or at ats for Ean before half-past Eight o'clock, a.™., on 


peaay of Exhititie open, to Visitors at One r.u. Tickets are 

to pid at ese 5a. each, or at the Garden in 

"afternoon of jams of “Exhibition at 7a. 6d. each ; but then 

Uf eka ma ote +-% t-street_ on the days of 
zs is 21, Regent-street. 


UTTA and its ENVIRONS, by the late 
sir CHARLES ety A Bart.—Messrs. DICKINSON 
announce that these drawings are on VIEW at their 
nt, 114, New Bond-street. 


HE Marble Group of INO and BACCHUS, 
by T. H. Forey, Esq, is ON VIEW, by cards, at Messrs. 
n's, 114, New Bond-street. 


PXHIBITION of MULREADY’S WORKS, 
Arts, in June, to Bo wyn ‘os formation of 

MUNUNAL 1 GALLERY UF OF BRITISH ART. Proofs of the 
QNNET, Lithographed by Jonn Sqguass, SCR. are now ready 
ribers of 21.23. May at the Adel hi’ ; 

(wdall's 12, Old Old Bond-street ; and Colnaghi's.. 13, Pall Mall East. 


1 LADY, who has resided a great deal on the 
Continent, and can speak flu L Soently Free French, Italian, and 
jeman, is desirous of giving LESS’ ages, also 
is Music and Drawing. Would have no LA] to take Classes 
in s School. Boose post paid, to E. C., Mr. Sittitt, 1, Old Comp- 
Soho-square. 


ee 

DEMOISELLE ayant demeurée long- 

won sur le Continent désire donner des LE! em S, dans une 

onnat, d’Allemand, Franc: Musique, 

sania. meilleurs — Ooo: pourromé tre fournis. 
ri E. U., Mr. Sittitt, 1, Old Compton-street, Soho-square. 


ERMAN.—Classes and Private Pupils received 
at %, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or Students attended 
‘Mr. FALCK-LEBAHN, Author of 


an of this book is clear, comprehensive, and thorough! 
s the German language at once of many dithcul- 
eich deer ter English students, but which exist chiefly in the 
f the © syetems by which it is taught, and not in the 
bogugeiael”— A 
e, with 
be a 




















“To those who <n attain a practical use of the lan; 
s moderate expenditure of ayy and labour, this work wi. 
help.”"—IUustrated Ne 


“Itisan admirably- cnevuraging book for the student.” 
Military and Naval Magazine, 


YOUNG LADY is desirous of procuring a 
SITUATION as GOVERNESS in a Feuily where the 
ils do not exceed 12 years ~ 4 age, or as TEACHER ina 

See is oy to give instruction in the various 
lish Education, with French, Music, 
Draving, either int encil or Water Colour, and the prineinies 4 of 

if requi net 80 much an object as a comfort- 
ble ary: a, MLL., 6, Ki Bath. 














R. KILBURN, 234, REGENT-STREET, Photo- 
gapher to Her Majesty the Queen, and H.R.H. Prince 


Mr Kilburn’s Collection of PHOTOGRAPHIC MIN LASURES, 
(opis of Paintings, Portraits, and other Works of Art may 
wen at 34, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-street. 


OWOLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS, by Mr. BEARD, sole Patentee, are taken at 
u, Parliament-street, estminster ; 
William-st: City ; 
Royal wivtecanio | Institution, nt-street. 
“The improvements are due to the inde stigable hes of 





%, 


GRIFFIN'S CHEMICAL MUSEUM, 
53, Baker-street, Portman-square, London. 
Mr. JOHN J. eyed Author of * CHemicaL Recazarions,’ 
that he has opened the above Establishment for 
Tests, and other 
CHEM 
ce are 


Lecturers su -e 
a po agin ye and ‘Agricultural te ony 
Cheap 


the most approved A cal Apparatus. 
ollections of Ml i ineralay Hock, pe Bei for Students 
of Mineral Geol 


London, ae 1848. 


SYLLABUS of a COURSE of LECTURES on 
the PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, ill 

from the Present State of the Friacioal Counteies rh 
To be delivered by T. C. BAN FIE ree 3 
ING, May 19th, and the Selleving 7 oy ts oon FRIDAYS, 
at 8 p.m., at his senee, Yay Gower-street, The 
Lecture will 


the sale of Aprararu: 
of ee bette 7 he 
Amateurs of this Savtted to Sees this 

ith chea| tome 3 
lurgists, 





contain the Pian o} of 

SYLLABUS. 

the of a people — Classi- 
of nation. 


Seeneoeee 


Prospects. 
- of each upon Pro- 


of 
or a 
at 
*x* Tickets baa the Course of Lectures, Two Guineas and a Half, 
may be had of Messrs. Hering 8 Remington, 137, Regent-street ; 
- ft Bfinghain Wilson, Royal Exchange; and ati, Upper Gower: 


TO MEMBERS OF ART-UNIONS. 
a bl by subscription, in Parts, each containi: 
panaine. Wy at in Lp), fi 
publication, with 24 
orxK (royal 4to.) ule 
AYNES ROYAL DRESDEN GALLERY ; 
the subjects selected from that renowned Gin of old 
estes, To each senor will be presented, @ a P: 
Print of the celebrated EB: ee Te of ithe TO\ TOWN. and: Ca TLE of 
HEIDELBERG, engrav Prior, from a Painting by 
J. M. W. Tunner, Esq. R.A ~ Cizeulars, with terms of subscri; 
oS a ta wanted. ApDiy Shove, prepaid. 
—Agents as 
Pablished for the Prop: roe = 


MRS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 


| MBS. ELLIS begs to inform | her Friends and the 
Public, that she is re poring 9 if EW WORK, now being 
published in Numbers, an: entit] “SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS 
OR, HEARTS AND HOMES,’ The — agtions issue oj 
a serial wor as a new work, esignated ‘ Fireside 
Tales for the . was entirely without | Ay sanction. She never 
wrote any wee under such title ; at which certain 
have announced, instead of being’a new wok, is only a re-issue of 
articles which ay appeared i in volumes of the ‘Juvenile Scrap Book.’ 
Hoddesdon, May 1ith, 1848. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
DVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the present 
Year’s Issue ofthe HANDBOOK ADVERTISER must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 3ist instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, London. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS— 
neke yh and newest works in every Geqartanent of literature 
Bebe ony number and without delay from MUDIE’S 

ae port LIBRA Y, 28, y x nodes, Bloomsb: —f uare, 

ngle Subscription, 78. per q ; 21a. per annu amily 
aa Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per 
annum. 

A good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale. 


REAP BOOKS. — Just published, gratis, and 
receipt of two heads, a CATALOGUE of NEW 
ong 88 BOOND. HANI ND Book KS on sale SCHURTON'S BiLTISHL 
and FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 26, HO 
eee. CAVENDISH-SQUARE, three doors from Oateed. 
stree' 


ing 9 Steel 
rst style of Art expressly for this 
descriptive Letter-press, a New 





descrit 
oun, 














10) ARTISTS, or GENTLEMEN CAPABLE 
of TE CHING DRAWING.—An eligible oppostanity 
offers for the PuRC HASE ofan ESTABLISHED CONNEXIO 
a =a her of t map me in Schools and Families, realizing 250/. 
of a neatly-furnished family reside 
Bi feet by 20 feet, "the whole in good repair and rent : 
collection of casts, &c. 3001, is the amount required, which may 
redu by separation of furniture. ms for disposal and 
references will be given.—Apply, W. L., Mr. Weatherly’s, Sta- 
tioner, Peckham, Surrey. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 








ME: Reeve, BennaM, and REEVE, execute 
every description of Lithography, in the best style and at 
derate charges. lIllustrati of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Engi ing, Architecture, &c. lith hed 
from nature or from drawings by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. Land- 
scapes, Views, Portraits, &c. with artistic 
correctness from sketches however i and printed with one 
or more tints, Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, Writ. 
ings, &c. engraved on Stone according to the method adopted in 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior te Steel. 
Messrs. R. B. and R. with Lithography the b 
of Letter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one esta- 








loted f hiicati 
forp 


ates 








hint 








, the patentee.”—lorning Pos 
portraits are most brilliant in effect." Spectator. 


TXETER HALL. —JEPHTHA, May 17th.— 

Handel's Sacred Oratorio, JEPHTHA, ‘will be performed 
(lar the second and last time) a, WEDNESDAY NEXT, M 
M4, under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Seal: 


if 9. Williains Miss Stewart, Miss 





me = otal will consist « 43. of 50 Fhe 
1Ly—Conductor, Mr. Jonn Huttan. Tickets (1s., 

ss, respectively) may be had of Mr. Parker, 445, West 
rand ; of the principal Music-sellers ; and at Exeter Fall’ 





RINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY.— 


lace on TU ES- 
ERN, Bishops- 


} The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
AY NEX®, May 16, 1848, at the LONDON TA 


Ite Moet Noble the Marquis of NORTHAMPTON in the Chair, 
The Ri 

Aes ght Hon. Lord D Dudiey ©. Stuart, M 

imate igh Bai- 

Jebus W. 


a Butterworth, Esq. 


a’P. Pe James, “4 
R. A. Kirkaldy, 
William Mite! an 
J Can Ollivier, Esq. 
William 7 Esq. 
. B. Smith, E uD. 
Vv. ‘Dr. Stebbing, F.R.S. 
J. H. Stocqu: 


Richard Taylor, 
S Webster, Beg, Be ts. 








had of JAMES 8, HODSON, Secretary, 


leet-street, 


President Fan Hovai Golloes 
0 
cians. 





for the production of a literary or scien- 


8, King William-street, Strand. 








Sales bp Auction. 
LIBRARY OF THE REV. JAMES HEROS BRANSBY, 
DECEAS 


purtrick & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. 
Fiercarr), Auctioneer of Literary ie will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Pi ily. on MONDA 
May 22nd, and three following days, at 1 o’clock most punctually, 
the VALUABL LIBRARY. ye | of Theology, Classics, and 


Translations ; ry, V ravels; Natural History. 
=e Fine Arts, Books of Pri hoo be viewed on Friday and 
= a 1 be sent on application. 
ASHBOURN, DERBYSHIRE. 


Saturday before the Sale. 
ne HOBSON respectfully announces that he 
TAYLOR oR WEBSTER, be "to dig five PUBLIC RECTION, 

ce at the late WILLIAM 


rch-street, Ashbourn, all t! uable and 
OLLECTION of FINE OLD PAINTINGS, by the 
corated masons, Se formed by Mr. Webster’ 's ancestor, the 
late Dr. Taylor. Also ntique Oriental China ; Oak, Carved, and 
inese -sized Lm ay ams) ’Gillow ; about 600 
ounces of Plate ; bxcellent Chambe: e-toned Cremona ; 
some Relies of the late Dr. Samuel Seeded with a great varicty 
of other effects. 
The Sale will commence on Mepieg, Zone ath 5 and the Paint- 
ing will ee be ona on b Wotneomer. 7 
view oe eck ™ to the Sale. 
tive Saeee 


Degen 
Tuesday, the 16th inst., an 
be forwarded by (inclosing four stamps) to the 
Auctioneer, Market- 
bourn, Mi: 


‘ay 10, 1848, 








T°A AUTHORS and LITERARY MEN. —It 
n0t perhaps generally known that gentlemen can have 

their works publis! a on a plan that secures to them the whole of 
the profits. THE AUTHOR’S HAND-BOOK, price 1s. éd., 
post free 2s. 2d., gives a detailed account of the plan, together with 
estimates of thie oot and profits of editions of books in 8vo., post 
8yo., and feap. 8 

E. Churton, Publisher, 26, Holles-street. 


oO. _BOOK- BUYERS. —Joun CHAPMAN, 121, 


st peli treet. inform the reading public that he 
has just published a NE t CATALOGUE (No. 2) of OLD BOOKS, 
which may be had gratis on yyy or which he will be happy 
to forward to those who will favour him with their address, 


READY, THIS DAY, GRATIS, 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


TOPOGRAPHY and LOCAL ANTIQUITY, 


HERALDRY, GENEALOGY, FAMILY HISTORY, &c. 
ON SALE AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, 


By G. WILLIS, 
GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT-GARDEN; 


Comprising the following :—Ashmole’s History of the Order of 
the Garter. Pistes by Hollar, folio, calf gilt, 21. 10s. 1672 — Brid 
History of soa, § 

Borlase’s Histo mee 
ton’s Eleven Cathedrals, boards, Pies 4l. 108, 182. 
scription of 'Cassiobury Park, royal 
History of I illt folio, half bound, 1. 88. 1777 
Hy . History of Cambri fas and rine Universities, 2 vols. 
p= paper. 97 ¢ coloured plates, half morocco, 3l. 3. 
ublished 1 ‘tsa 815— ’s Britannia, by Gough, best edition, 
3 ‘vols, folio, calf neat, 41. 108. 1789— Campbell’s Vitravius | ee 
nicus, 300 plates, 3 yols. folio, half calf, 3l. 3a. — Carte: Anciegt 
‘Architecture of England, folio, russia extra, 2. — ‘Ballarat 
History of eee in Wangan » plates, 4to. 188. — 
Peerage of Scotland, by vols. folio, large pa 
3. 108, 1813—Dugdale's Monasticon A licanum, 8 vols. pio, lates, 
lf morocco extra, 2)1. 10s. — Dugdale’s History of oe oho plate 
—. Ln gh calf, 11. 5a, 1693—Edmonston’s Ba: renegiem um Geneal vs 
Supplement, 300 plates, 6 vols. royal folio, calf 
f Honour, — 5 calf, 188.—Fosbroke’s 
cycled of ‘Antiquities, Ene English and Foreign, 3 vols. 4to. bound, 
ne on, = osbroke’s History of Gloucester, 4to. boards, 
, 4s, 1819— Sir W. Gell’s Topography of Pompeii, large paper, 2 
yols. a8 v0 8vo. 1h 1 eo oy Andaaete es of England and 
had AF vols. ee leaves, 3 1788 


— Has History 9 
< Ita itunters I seat oft 
108.— 











e eatery of Doncaster, 
i Taporraphical ical Dictionary of Ireland, large 
of 
837 — ings Monumenta ua, p 
h 5 Hisory of Lan 
Cm. at, 7 Tt Woe’ 1808, bes 
7L ls, 
tory of ¢ Winchester, : ry i ae ito. J 48. 1793 
. 2vols. fi 
folia, 
niensis, 
108, 1814— Bons 5 lish 
india yute 
2 vols. fo See. , 3, 38, 1720 — 
folio, half russia, 84 108, 1816— 
Catalogue of a most extensive Collection of Books, in all 


we. of English and Foreign Literature, is published monthly 
by @, Willis, Great Piazza, Coyent-garden, — . 


3 = ‘it 
oeoat m 
ra 


pom a te of pean 
&e. ry. 
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dee si CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, vin 


their A Prices, ond Paneer Names, thorough! 
ected, ore 4 to 1846. Price 28. The EW 

Ebinion is NOW "RE DY. 

T. Hodgson, 13, elernastess ‘row; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, GRATIs and Post FREE, 


German Gook-Circular Wa. 18, 


A QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW WORKS ISSUED IN 
GERMANY. 


Williams « Burygate- 
German Wooksellers, 
14, Wenrietta-street, Cobent-garven. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM,  AverionmEns, 
No. 37, SRRMONZ ROW. posse , US 
eye Consignments of Books, tings, vings, Fan 
Goods, and other articles, LES pre ey for es at Auction. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain a moet ample assortment of the 

best sane tion of Goods, and at _——- for Cash: for in- 

ce, a Dinner Service for Twelve 1 may be p for Four 
uineas.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde-p: Ah 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan’s Church. 


NOTICR 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the DIVIDENDS ont on the 
Capital Stock dl this Society, fur the Year 1847, are now in the 
course of Payment, and can be received any day (Tuesdays ex- 
cepted) between ‘the poy of Ten and zueee ¢ o'clock. 

By order of the Directo: 
WILLIAM 5 DOWNES, Actuary. 


oe S ANTIQUARIAN IBRARY, 
rm with the Standard Library, price 
SIX “OLD ) ENGLISH CHRONICLES—viz. Ethelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 
Richard of Cirencester ; edited by Da. Gites, Portrait tof Alfred. 














: This day is published, in quarto, price - 
With One Hundred nd aud Seventeen cuts, and Thy " 
Engravings on Stak” 
AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE SKERRY VORE LIGHTHO py 

with Notes on the Piemination ¢ Lighthouses, 
By ALAN STEVENSON ERS. B., ML 

neer to the a Tooke Board, ce 

dam & Charles Black. London; Longman t ¢, 


This day is 
HE PLA 


ublished, in 8vo. price One Gu 
TER’S GUIDE. A “Practical 
Bonny on ad et Pines of giving immediate Effect to 


Wood e jare T Trees and Underwood. By Sir 
Hene’ sTEO STEUART. ‘Bart Allanton, L.L.D. F.RS.E. &. 
With numerous strations, and 


Hu: an ving from a very fine 
Fors ame the Author, by. SiH yh Raeburn. 
i 





fh and London. 








Engi 
Edinburgh : 





THE FAMILY ECONOMIST is published 








Monthly, price One Penny. Each Number contains a variety DR. CHANNING'S MEMOIR, 
of valuable information on everything conn with Home— This day is published, in 3 vol 8 
Hevesi, Reger eos tne cot os cae atest ee | PEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLERY Gh 
ce ants—and Wo ple— 9 i M 
&c. Five Numbers are now reaty.and can be had of all Booksellers. ie, with Extracts from his Cor hen 


London : Groombridge Vso | 5, Paternoster-row. scripts, | Edited HUNKY cits CH ANNA 





by! Lyd =aee, WILLIAM 
db; oO ver: ior Portraits 





MR. G. H. LEWES'S — NOVEL. graved on jae “rom faintings by the patel 
In 3 vols. post 8v and Gam! “artista af 
OSE, ae ytd tO ‘and VIOLET. “Jondon : John Chapman, 142, Strand, 
G. H. LEWES, 


THE NATURALIST’S LIBRapy 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


The concluding Volumes of this Chea) pular j 
Sir W. JARDINE’S Naturalist’s Library a : re now wad) — 

Vol. 38, containing Fishes of the Perch Family, 

voles =e 7< British Guiana. By Sir R. oma 


Author of ‘ Ranthorps? “A Biographical Petistory of Philosophy,’ 


“ It does not often fall to the lot of novel readers to meet with so 
clever a work as the = before us: and it is as instructive as it is 
cL ey acon hi oa rc te! rary life are lively and graphic : the 

bs e 8 es of contempo’ 
trials of Blanche and the infatuation of Coes « are depicted with 





39 and 40, 
Price 48. 6¢ 











much vividness and natural pathos.”— Athen K. 

me Thoroughly English in in ite delineations of Soclety. Mr. Lewes | _ The ntize Series, ih 0 V olumes, handsomely bound in 
discovers no inconsiderable knowledge of the heart.”— = the It at top, may now be had at 9; or, indie 

* Mr. Lewes is @ teacher as well as S narrater. There a no book | Classes, as follow— "£aa 
in our recollection where infirmity of p rarpose is more keenly ana- ORNITHOLOGY, 14 Vols. 330 
tomized, or more su ly demo sestoabed.>— raminer, ALA. 13 Vols. ... . 286 

“This novel shows the yorkies of + canbe and weaknesses ENTOMOLOG 7 Vola 16 
of humanity as they are in its men and women have ICHTHY oLoat, 6 Vols. . 1?v0 


their Sper ee in the living ae Mone book has its moral ; | Any Subject or Volume may also be taken apart fen ten 


the reader will draw it from the incidents as “= life a | of which it forms a part, price 4. 6d. a V 
“ Replete with acute observation and skilfal ae of motive | ¢in ake ve eS each oluime i is a Portrait and} Memoir of some di 


and character: always lively, C— witty, and of a sound moral 
tendency. ”— British Quarterly Revi 

* Deeply interesting in story, original in the Gelineation of cha- | 
| racter, and written with remarkable force and eloquen | 


uralis 
| Pr and e Work am is profusely illustrated with coloy 
Detailed Prospectuses may be had of the Publishers, 





oe Times. 8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinbunh 
* Volumes of Cartan ond tats interest.” "— “ter ~ ge | *y* Just published, as a Suppl tary Volume to the above, 
. alent, brilliant an kling.”— Critic. 
« The author is * a subtle- souled p bs chologist’ and a keen appre- | THE NATURAL HISTORY of the HUMAY 


| SPECIES. By Lieut.-Col. C. HAMILTON SMITH. With 


ciator of capone. — Weekly 
7s, 6d. 


Chron 
ondon : Smith, Elder. & Co. 65, Cornhill. ! merous [llustrations and Portrait of the Author. 





The former ys are :—William of Malmesbury’s Ch 


the Kings land — Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
hop Perey Bede's cclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxen 
Chronicle. York-street, Covent-garden. 





OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for May, 

Vol. 35, WHEATLY’S RATIONAL ILLUSTR ee oF 
THE COMMON PRAYER the f every- 
thing Liturgical in ae Commentators Post 8vo. witha ‘F rontis- 
os — ning Twelve Portraits of the Compilers of the Litany. 


Pros + 7 uses of the Standard Library may be had of every Book- 
seller, and of the Publisher, York-street, Covent-garden. 


OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE 
in 3 vols. 8vo. price 72. each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 
of York-street, Covent- reqeden, respecttally ‘gece the book-buying 
public, that the first volume of a new hn. ay GUE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now ready, st comprises works 
on Natural History, Books of Prints, Architecture, Numismata. 
eeelary et sics, ietaphysics, Law, Medicine Language, Oriental 
4 Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, Bibliography, Eng- 
h, [rish, and Scottish History in Foreign Languages, Early 
Voyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and Amusements, Xc. Publi 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written application from = librarian or ee: 
econd Edition 
(CONTINENTAL IMPRESSIONS. 
One Guinea. By JOHN EDMUND READE, 
“This is not a mere travel-book, but a series of highly- wrought 
Pathe’ from nature and art. The superiority of the work consists 
n the saperiaey of tne author to the common roll of tourists.”"— 











9 


« 


vols. 


By the same Author, 
Italy, in Four Cantos. Second and revised Edit. 
A Record of the Pyramids. 
Catiline: a Tragedy in Five Acts, 
The Drama of a Life. 
The Deluge: a Dramatic Poem. 
Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. 


Edition. 
Charles Ollier, 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; with _nu- 

merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 

semeome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 

4 The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 

a state of of geonra hical seemtee 5 ; and iq Ff on the Tomy md 
e 


beauty 
Fite a comparison with any other ct. of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. nvGues, 
.R.G.8, Professor of Geography in the College for Civil E 


Second 











HUMPHREYS’S ENGLISH COINS. 


The 5th Edition, in square crown 8vo. with 385 Specimens of Obverses and Reverses of Coins of the various Peri 
represented in their respective metals, Gold, Silver, and Copper, price 18s. in a rich binding of novel design, 


THE COINS OF ENGLAND: 


A SKETCH OF THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH COINAGE FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE REIGN 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS, Esq. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





ILLUSTRATED BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


In One Volume, square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; or, 36s. bound in morocco, by Hayday, 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by BOLTON CORNEY. 
WITH ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, FROM DESIGNS BY MEMBERS OF THE ETCHING CLUB, 

** That edition of the Poetical Works which had the benefit of Mr. Bolton Corney’s care and judgment in its prep 
tion; and which, apart from the grace and beauty of the illustrations contributed to it by the Etching ~— is by far 
most correct and careful of the existing editions of Goldsmith’s poetry.”— Forster's Life of Goldsmith, page 699. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS; 


Of whom may be had, uniform with the above in size and price, 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited by BOLTON CORNEY. 
With Wood Engravings by Members of the Etching Club. 















Published this day, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with many Engravings on Copper, Wood, and Stone, both plain ani 
coloured, cloth, 1/. 1s. 


FACTS AND SPECULATIONS 


ON THE 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS 
By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO. 
Joun Rosset Situ, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





he rhe best. Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 
it Atlas of Modern Geography that as yet yg in 
our way ; it is at oncea “—_ and a pleasure to recommen 
English Journal of Education, = Tbe. 


Nearly ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COU NTIES IN THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all the ro 


ote, 
undaries, a Gen: at Map of Scotland, and 
HT HISTORICAL MAPS, eas oe 
Geography of the Country from the Ist to the 19th Century. 
which are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and each of 
Counties, Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE INDEX to all 
the Parishes, showing reepectively their Population as in 141, the 
County, Presbytery, and Synod in — “wes is situated, and the 
Post Town. 1 In a Seecte coloured, 





rice 2. 


m & Charles Black, ‘London: Longman & C ; 
Bimpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & C s ms 








This day is published, in a coloured wrapper, price 1s. 6d. pp. 180, demy 8vo. price Eighteenpence, 


A PLEA FOR PHONETIC SPELLING; 


Or, THE NECESSITY OF ORTHOGRAPHIC REFORM. 
By ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, B.A. 
SECOND EDITION, ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN, WITH IMPROVED TABLES. 

This Work contains a detailed view of the eccentricities of our usual Orthography, exhibited in a series si 
tables; an Explanation and a History of the new Phonetic Alphabet of the English Language lately introduce - by 
Pitman and Ellis; and a full Consideration of all the Objections as yet advanced against any, and especially 
change in English Spelling. 


London: F. Prrman, Phonetic Depét, 1, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row- 
Edinburgh, W. JOHNSTONE, Princes-street ; Dublin, W. OLDHAM, 8, Suffolk-street ; and all Boo 
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This day is published, in imperial folio, half-bound russia or morocco, price 10J, 10s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 


OF 


NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS. 





By the same Author, uniform with the above, price 8. 8s. 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


iled Prospectus, with Contents of both Works, may be had of ali Booksellers ; and is inserted at the end of this Month's 


BLackwoop and the other Magazines. 


Witu1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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(ATHERINE DE MEDICIS; 





New Boar.ineron-staeet, May 13, 1848. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, 


FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE: 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


11. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits of the Counrgss or Ossony and Lapy HoLianD, price 3vs. 


CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 


COMPRISED IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO 


THE COUNTESS OF OSSORY. 


By HORACE WALPOLE, Ear. Orrorp, 
Now First Published from the Original MSS. 


Edited by the Right Hon. R. VERNON SMITH, M.P. 


(Now ready.) 






ml 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and numerous other Illustrations, 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS: 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR SOCIETY BY POPE PAUL IIL TO ITS SUPPRESSION BY POPE 
CLE 
THEIR MISSIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ; WITH THEIR REVIVAL AND PRESENT STATE. 


By ANDREW STEINMETZ, 
Author of ‘ The Novitiate,’ * The Jesuit in the Family.’ 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND THE ADMIRALTY, AND DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL 


HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 


SENT BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO 


THE RIVER NIGER, 


In the Years 1841—42, 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF FERNANDO PO AND THE OTHER ISLANDS IN THE BIGHT OF BIAFRA. 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N. F.R.S. &c., late Commander of H.M.S. Wilberforce; and 
T. R. H. THOMSON, M.D. &e,, SURGEON, RN, one of the Officers of the Expedition. 


v. 
NEW VOLUME OF 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


In 1 vol. 12mo, with Illustrations, neatly bound, price 5s. 


MOTHER. 


By MISS COSTELLO. 


Forming the 112th Volume of this unrivalled Series of Modern Works of Fiction. 


RicuarD Bent ey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) * 


AND LITERATURE, 


OR, THE QUEEN 
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small 8yo. 7 price 4s. cloth. 


Josting’ “: Play f from the Spanish of Calderon 


“toni Zomet Bares. 17, Portman- wet 
TT ATIO! on, 7 vols. 8vo. price 
CoN TIN UA ION of of HUME & SMOLLETT'S 
mproay of ENGLAND te. the PRESENT REIGN. 
y Rey. T. 8. HUGHES, Canon ¥ Peterborough. 

“To produce a literary work k justly deserving the name of 
national is a rare contribution to our 1) This Mr. 
Hughes has done in a conscientious and able mann 

Laewery Gazette, 


London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


Fourth Edition of 1,000 each, price 9s. cloth gilt, 
POCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or, LEC- 
TURES on the BOOK of REVELATION, ‘delivered in the 








Great Boom. = Exeter Hall, by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
Minister of the Scotch National Church, he. Russell - 
oreets Covent-ga: 


yarden. 
one Latturen show the application of Prophecy to the present 
startling times and events, and have excited very it interest. 
Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, London. 


ust ready, HIS" TORI 7. 6d. with a tint, or 58. plain, 
RAND H RICAL PICTURES, by 
CELEBRATED PAINTERS, Twopence helfponny. a-piece. 
pouty: -four of the most important Scenes from ~—— History 
treat S 8 new style of Ane (not sold oon 
Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street ; i Davia Bogue, 86, 
Ficeratrect 








IN PREPARATION, 
HE SEA and THE RAILWAY: their new 
Relations set forthin a Jaunt alo Ni MANCHESTER 
SHEFFIELD AnD LINCOLNSHIRE We Ate GRIM 
BY. DOCKS, by FELIX SUMMERLY. With Woodcuts 3 
D. Cox, Jun. T. Creswick, A.R.A., and B aceon A.R.A. 
don : : Longman, I Brown, Green, and ‘Longmans. 
Nowt aa; price 1s, Part I. canfeining three 4to. Maps, and eigt eight 


A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRONOMY, 
and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
embracing the oe vane and most recent discoveries in 
a and Science, with descriptive Letter- 

By the Rev. “Tif Mas. MILNER, M.A., Author of * The 


that Nat 
The Laie cal a ‘and iia, Bias at are constructed and revised by 
‘Veaken : Win, 8. Orr & Co., ‘Amen-corner a and 147, Strand. 


Ps KEIGHTLEY’S EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 

Now read t a. 2nd edition, remodelled and tl 

Ys Post mproved, price és. 6d, cloth, — 
VID'’S FAST! ; ; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Excursus. By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq, 
Also, recently published, 

The Satires and- Epistles of Horace ; with Notes 
and Excursus. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil, with Notes 
Excursus, Terms of Husbandry, and a Fieea Virgiliana. = 
10s, 6d. cloth. The Notes, &c. alone, 92. clot 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria: ‘lane. _ 
Now ready, 
A NEW EDITION, 
He I PER and reprinted from the first article to the last, 
YHE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
{Rat “a onan BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
For 1848 (Eighth Year). 
By CHARLES R. soot Esq. 
Author of ‘The Parl i ” &e. 
The New Edition includes and has 
been printed ina vy —4 new type cast expresly for this work. 
cap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 10. 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria- lane. 
ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS’ NEW WORK. 
a ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. price ll. 1s. 
J . = oo L I NWN DOD. 
e A ae Dents ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS, Author of ‘The 
Astrologer’s Daughter,’ ‘The Wil 
Also, nearly ee a — Edition of 
THE WILD ROSE, 
London: E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. Dublin: J. M'Glashan. 
Edinburgh: * Moore. 























% , crown 8yo. price 6s. ¢' 
was DERINGS and ADVENTURES of 
some GERMAE EMIGRANTS. By F. GERST@CKER. 
Tra by DAVID BLACK. 

“This extertaining| book is evidently no notion It is impossible 
to read many Pages without perceivin; ag eat the oper is telling 
what he must himself have seen, an 

minute and circumstantial is the narrative ; oF pr ~ he is gifted 
with considerable 4 of observing and describing, the reality 


of his work ren DY extremely life-like and engaging. 
Athenaeum, D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
COMPLETE IN oe VOLUME. 


Now MT illustrated by George HOW 7a. cloth 
Wom, 0 MA RRY, “and HOW TO GET 
ED. By One who has refused Twenty “excellent 
Offers” at oy “Bale by the Brothers — HEW. 
by the same Au 
“THE GREATEST PLAGUE ‘of LIFE: 3” or, 
the Adventures of a Lady in search of a Good Servan By One 
= has been hy worried to death.” With 12 Pistes 
-" D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, price 68. cloth, 

THE ™ MARRIAGE LOOK ING-GLASS: 

asa Manual for the M and a Beacon to the 

Single. ee ml e Her. T. CHARLES BOONE, of St. Peter's College. 

Cam ans ong vise § of Kensworth, Herts; Author of * Outlines 
rue 


of Man’ s 
Between vs rwo let there be peace.”—Paradise Lost. 
D. Bogue, 86, F leet-street. 
e 3rd Edition, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
RACTICAL SERMONS for every SUNDAY 
and princi, ot Bou. -DAY in by YEAR. 
By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, Vicar of Glasbury, Brecknockshire, 
Hamil " fining & Co; “na I atchard, 
y the Same, 

Sacramental Sermons. 2nd Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Sermons at Clapham. 6th Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Sermons at Glasbury. 8th Edition, 10s. 6d. 











Sermons at High Wycombe, 11th Edition, 21s, 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 15¢. beautifully illustrated with 
coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, 


HE PLANT: a Biography. Ina series of 

Popular Lectures. By M. J. gg on M.D. Professor 

of Botany at the University of Jena. by ARTHUR 
Henrrey, F.LS. Lecturer on ae at St. Ge George’ 8s Hospital. 


A TREATISE 7 "the ADULTERATIONS o of 
pec. and me Chemical Means employed to detect them; 
taining Water, Flour, Bread, Milk, Cream, Beer, Cider, Wines, 
8 ag | Liquors, Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Sagar, Bese. nges, 
r, Pickles, Anchovy and Paste, Cotaups 
Olive we (Salad) il, Peppers r,and Mustard, jy MITCHELL, F.C. 
Author of * Manual of Practical Assaying. 
TO FORM AN APPENDAGE TO EVERY WORK OF 
CHEMISTRY. 
In 8vo, with 108 Illustrations, printed on black ground, price 3. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CRYS- 
TALLOGRAPHY. By Professor REGNAULT, of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, Paris. 


HOOKER’S (Sir W.) ICONES PLANTA- 


RUM, VoL IV., containing 100 Plates and Text, 8yo, cloth boards, 
1, 8&8. ; Vol. 1V;, Part 2, 8vo. 14s. ‘ 


H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 
TO THE 


MEMBERS OF THE 


PALAONTOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
AND OTHERS, 

The Publishers of the. CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, or Mono- 
graphs of the Genera of Recent Shells, by LOVELL REEVE, 
F.LS8., illustrated from the Cumingian and other collections by 
Ma. G. B. Sowerny, Juy., beg to invite the attention of the 
members of the Palewoutographical Society to the CHEAP UN- 


COLOURED ISSUE as a useful accompaniment to their Mono- 
graphs of the Fossil Species. 





The Publication of the UN COLOURED ISSUE has commenced 
in Monthly Numbers, each containing Six Plates, with the criginal 
Text in Quarto, 


2. 
About five hundred Plates are engraved, and they are prevaring 
for delivery also in Monogra " that any genus may be purchase: 
separately, complete in itsel 


The Genera completed to this date are Ng follows :—Arca, Buc- 
cinum, Bullia, Cardita, Cardium, Cham hiton, Chitonellus, 
Conus, Corbuala, Crassatella, Cypreea, Cypricardia, —_—. 
Fasciolaria, Ficula, Fusus, Glauconome, Haliotis, rpa, Iso 
cardia, Mangelia, Mitra, Monoceros, Murex, Myadora, Pulednaee, 
Pectunculus, Phorus, Pleurotoma, Purpura, Pyrula, Ranella, 
Ricinula, Triton, Turbinella, and Turbo, comprising 3,800 figures. 


Every species is represented v the natural size, excepting those 
which require to be enlarged. 


5. 
The price of the Work, either in Numbers or in Genera, is one- 
third that of the coloured edition. 


The Publishers cannot hope to compete in cheapness with the 
works produced by the Palwontographical Society, the members 
having already received a Monograph of 525 figures at an expendi- 
ture of little more than the half of their first year’s subscription, 
but it is satisfactory to find that the plan they originated of issuing 
a cheap uncoloured edition of an expensively coloured work, re- 
duced in comparison to the proportion of seven shillings to the guinea, 
is beyond the reach of individual competition. 


“This great work is intended to embrace a complete description 
and illustration of the shells of By meee animals ; and so far as 
we have seen, it is not such as po dinepetat the large expectations 
that have been formed respecting it. The figures of the shells are 
all of full size ; in the descriptions a careful aes is given of the 
labours of others ; and the author has apparently pared no pains 
to make the work’a standard authority on the subject of which it 
treats.”— Atheneum, 


Reeve, Benuam, & REeEvE, 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


OOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY MUSIC 
and PORTR aang digas © ublished, a CATALOGUE of 
very spelen. Cages d valuable BOOKS. MAN 5 eee i Bn 
E PORTRAITS, pocantiy pure ef - 
the a. of the ‘ate Right Hon. Frederick, Earl of io 
borough, and_ other collections, particularly rich in English. 
Scotch and Irish History, Chronicles, Heraldry, Family and 
County History.—Biblia Sacra Latina, printed by Eggesteyn in 
1468, splendid copy, 2 vols. folio in morocco—Acta Sanctorum, a 
Bollando, 45 vols. folio in vellum, 311. 108. Ven. 1734-70— London 
Gazettes, from the commencement in 1665 to 1794 inclusive, 90 vols, 
folio, fine uniform set, 841. — Parliamentary Journals, from the 
first of Edward VI. to the ninth es George II., the whole neatly 
written, in 201 vols. folio, bound in old calf—Sir Isaac Newton's 
copy, with his Autograph Inscription, in 2 vols., stating they were 
presented to him by Queen Anne, 49.—Higden’s Polychronicon, 
printed by Wynky n de Worde, 1495—Gough’s ly —— 
ments, 4 vols. 21.—Navy Papers, a 2 e Right Hon. George G 
Yille—early Vo: oyages and Travels—W orks relatin, sos the East ond 
West oe be ony ay g Mexico, Fier es, Fe _ py. wade 
r, and other parts of America, &c.—early ish Poet: 
?lays, Pageants, Romances, &c.—early Music, sehol 4 and m:; cae 
ha incloding some vols. in the autograph of Matthew Locke, 
Tayes, and other eminent comperee— Privately 
ited Books of the various Clubs, Strawbe roduc- 
tions of the late Duke of Buckingham, Lord ponbge) and others 
—some interesting ter relatin; Se mitt Elizabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scots, the — — Tre- 
d, &.— “Spanish, Rape pay rench, and 
Dutch Books—and every other mal of i thaenee the = of 
which are in one 9 apm any Fi 


the lowest possib: 

THOMAS TH HOKPE.T 17 73. Boal Ton Tendon opp 
Catalogues ‘may be 

¢ art I. containing a distinet Boilection, may 
likewise Canahaanes, a soed, Autograph Letters, 
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NEW WORKS. 


EGYPT'S PLACE in UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY. my, te Chevalier BUNSEN. Translated by C. H. 
COTTRELL, E Vol. I. 8vo, Mlustrations, 283, 


Dr. TRAVERS TWISS On the 


RELATIONS of the DUCHIES of SCHLESWIG and HOL- 
STEIN to the CROWN of DENMARK and the GERM aw gd 
CONFEDERATION. 8vo. Nearly 


Mr. T.C. BANFIELD’S LEC- 


7UaEs on the ORGANISATION of INDUSTRY, 2nd Edition. 
Bro. (Nearly ready. 


MAN and his MOTIVES. By Dr. 


GEORGE MOORE. Post 8vo. 88. 


MATUTINA : MORNING READ- 


INGS, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. G. RENAUD, MLA. yy 


The BUSINES Ss of LIFE. By 


CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 2 vols. feap. 800, {In the press. 


The CLOSING SCENE. By the 


Author of ‘ The Bishop’s Daughter,’ and ‘ Self-Sacrifice.’ Feap. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


SHARON TURN ER’S SACRED 
HISTORY of the WORLD. Edited by the Rev, SYDNEY 


NER. Land Il. Post vo. 218. 
Sa Ceeeon . ( Vol. 111. 108. 6d, nearly ready. 


The SAXON, Si in » El YGLAND. By 


JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. F.C.P.S. 2 vols. 8vo. (Nearly RY 


The LATIN CHURCH DURING 


ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. By the Rev. HENRY SOAMES, M.A, 
8vo. (Nearly ready. 


The VOYAGE and SHIP WRECK 


of ST. PAUL. By JAMES SMITH, Esq. F.R. 88 L. & E. 8r0. 
Views, Charts, 4c. (Nearly ready. 


Mrs. SLATER’'S SCHOOL CHRO- 


NOLOGY: SENTENTIA® CHRONOLOGICZ. New Edition. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S Work on SACRED 


and LEGENDARY ART. 2 vols. square crown 8ro, with Etchings 
by the Author and Woodcuts, (Nearly ready. 


The DOCTOR, &¢. 


Complete in One 


Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER. Bougre crown 
8vo. Portrait, §c. 218, (Nearly ready. 


The HISTORY of the CHEVALIER 


DE BAYARD. Set forth in English by RE. C. KINDERSLEY. 
Square post 8vo. Frontispiece, §-c. 98. 6d. 


SKETCH of the "HISTORY of the 


LAST NAVAL WAR. Translated from the French by the Hon. 
Capt. PLUNKETT, R.N. 2 vols. post 800. (Nearly ready. 


Mr. FREDERIC ROWTON’S SPE- 


CIMENS of the BRITISH FEMALE POETS, Square crown 
8vo. 148. 


ADOLPH ERMAN’S TRAVELS 
THROUGH SIBERIA. Translated by W. D. COOLEY, Esq. 
2 vols. 8v0. Map, 318. 6d. 


Lieut,-Col. Sir T. L. MITCHELL'S 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 8vo. Maps, 
Views, Woodcuts, 21s, 


Dr. R. B. TODD'S CYCLOPEDIA 


of SR AtORy ont and PHYSIOLOGY. Vols. I. II. and III. 8¢0. 71.; 
an 


London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


This day is STRAT witha Map, post 
OUTH AUSTRALIA; its ADV ANE on 

WO and its RESOURCES. A Deseription, of f that Cok BS 

Manual of en ine raptaabo to settle then? 3 Mtdy 
P., ORGE LKI Ni SON’ 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 108, 6d, 
HE PERSONAL HISTORY “of Lov, 
PHILIPPE, from 1773 to 1848, comprising the only 

Edition of the Wo rk of M. BOUT MY, Member of the he Inte 
ber of Deputies ; with Supplementary Cactiostans, + mcladig ty 
— avents of the t Revolution to th Tesent Tins 
EMBER OF OF THE MIDDLE. TE EMPLE 
xT Grithith. corner of St. Paul's Churehyace 

ini 2 aii volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth, price 2, 
OLYGLOTT LEXICON: being a New Dg 


tionary in re ie Lengueges. 
By AS Y OF LEARNED MEN, 
Vol. I. Part | I.—French, Dutch, German, and English, 
English, 








Part I1.—German, Dutch, French, and 
Vol. IL Fost IIL— Coe og Dutch, German, Tench 
rt 1V.—Duteh, French, German, ota 
ye Each of the. Four Parts into which the Work is 
forms a perfect Dictionary in itself: thus, the third is an 
Dictionary with the signitications of the words in Duteh, 
and French. 
London : William Tegg & Co, Cheapside, 
NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. gilt edges, price 212, 


HE LIFE and ADVENTURES ¢ 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A Biography, in Pour Books, 
By JOHN FORSTs R, of the Suaer Temple, Barrister, 
Author of * Lives o 

ith Forty St ——— ene on wood, 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


wear 4 WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY, 
1. 8vo. price 128., the Fifth Edition of 
THE ELEM ENTS of BOTAN Y, STRUC. 
TURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL. With h 8 Copious Glontry 
of Terms. The whole Illustrated with nearly 700 W oodents, 
*y* The Glossary may be had separately, price 5s, cloth, 
Inl | be 8vo. containing 900 pages, and upwards 
: mdred Llust Sohtane: price see. cloth boards, tm 
The VEGETABLE ppg f or, the 
Structure, Classification, and Uses of Plants, Mlustrated wpe 
the Natural System. Second Edition, with Additional Gans 


In demy 8vo. with nearly Four He H undred Illustrations, price 5, 
bound. 


SCHOOL BOTANY ; or, the Rudiments , 
Botanical Science. 


London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, 
BOOKS OF CONSOLATION. 
OMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED, Selected 
from various Authors. Edited by the Rev. C. E. KENY- 
AWAY. With a Preface by 8. Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop 
— 3rd Edition, 5s. 
2. Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suiaas 
In o connexion with me Service for the Vieioten, of the 
Edited by the Rey. T. V. Fosbery, B.A. 10s, 

3. Christian Watchfulness, in the Prospect of 
Sickness, Mourning, and Death. By the Rev. John James, DD 
5th Edition, 6s, 

4. Sacred Poems for Mourners. In Illustration 
of the Burial Service. From various Authors, With an Inte 
duction by the Rev. R. C. Trench, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

5. ‘Twenty-one Prayers,com posed from thoF ute, 
for the Sick and Afflicted. With other 8 oO ao Prareael 
few ~~ on the Visitation of the Sick uienly for thi io 
Ch ae Rev. James Slade, M.A., Vicar of Bolton % 
Edit a 
ae Rivinatons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, F.R5. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. 


Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, with numerous 
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REVIEWS 


Years’ Wanderings in the British Colonies. 
From 1825 101847. ByJ.C. Byrne. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 
jymsoveH Mr. Byrne appears to have a general 
scquaintance with the colonial dependencies of 
Great Britain, and has given a title to his book 
yide enough to embrace them all, his pages are 
almost exclusively devoted to the principal 
gitlements in the South Seas,—New Zealand, 
Yew South Wales, Australia Felix, South Aus- 
alia and Van Diemen's Land. He does not 
jstinctly state the particular objects that during 
scourse of twelve years led him from one to the 
her of these territories; but it would almost 
pear, from the general tone of his writing, 
that he had made experiments at settlement in 
J, Be that as it may, he seems to have spent 
aficient time in each to acquire some sort of 
rsonal identification with its local interests; 
forhe exhibits all the warmth of partizanship 
in discussing questions of their internal polity 
nd smaller social arrangements. Yet, for a 
traveller, and considering too the extent of 
his volumes—comprising upwards of eight 
hundred closely filled pages—he is singularly 
moderate in the amount which he furnishes of 
narrative. His work is principally 
ted to views of the condition ai prospects 
ithe various settlements, elucidated by copious 
satistical statements, — to remarks upon the 
ystem of colonization hitherto pursued by Great 
hritain,—and to practical advice for the govern- 
wee of those who contemplate leaving their 
fiherland for new scenes of industry. His 
portunities for observation having been exten- 
weand his information got together with care, 
thevolumes, even without the aid of exciting 
adventure or vivid description such as we look 
for usually in books of new-world travels, are 
of deeper interest than most of their class. 
They contain little that is absolutely new ; but, 
tiewing in conjunction many settlements which 
ve have usually found treated of separately, 
ud which have been founded on various ex- 
perimental plans, they present a sad record of 
istakes and mismanagement on the part of both 
home and local governments, and of the evils 
rsulting to individuals from self-expatriation 
mdertaken without the necessary care to be 
duly certified as to the field for profitable exer- 
ay the emigrant’s own fitness for labouring 
in 


Mathematically true as undoubtedly it is 
that the world is large enough for us all, we 
have not yet solved the social problem of find- 
ig foreach man elbow-room. Though the dis- 
twery of vast, fertile, and almost uninhabited 
‘ontinents, and of means for facilitating trans- 
pert thither, seem at first to furnish a key to 
iis difficulty, we have had proof lately how 
wuch too actively population may press upon 
the means of subsistence, even in these new 
wl apparently inexhaustible regions. There, 
#in old countries, labour in all its departments 
must be in due ratio to demand; and if it 
«eumulate much beyond that, the same ill 
‘sequences will occur in the boundless valleys 
ad savannahs of the west and south as in our 
crowded manufacturing districts. It is seldom 

the emigrant gives due attention to this. 

Yenamong those of the educated classes who 

ve the land of their birth to seek fortune on 
ew shores, there are few who have other than 

very vaguest notions as to the real nature 
© Tequirements of the young colony to 
they are hastening. They cannot, there- 
correctly estimate the chances of finding 





a place open which they are adapted to fill. 
Newspaper accounts are an unsafe guide; for, 
not to refer to the false statements constantly 
put into circulation by interested parties, the 
demand for any particular species of labour 
made public through those channels leads 
almost surely to an over supply—and con- 
sequent disappointment to some of those who 
speculate on it. The fluctuations of the labour 
market are even greater in new colonies than 
at home. In the year 1840, the demand in 
the Australian settlements for mechanics in all 
departments of trade greatly exceeded the 
supply; and journeymen carpenters, joiners, 
and masons were receiving wages of ten, twelve, 
sixteen, even twenty shillings per day. Of 
course this was soon known in England,—and 
equally of course the temptation drew multi- 
tudes of the required craftsmen to the fortunate 
land. The proportions of supply to demand 
were neh ; and in 1843, hundreds of these 
men were at work upon the streets of Sydney 
and Melbourne at one shilling per day wages, 
This is fresh in the remembrance of all. 


The question of emigration, then, should be 
viewed with the utmost caution. The intend- 
ing emigrant should consider not only whether 
the particular kind of skill which he proposes 
to — into a colony is, abstracted y, such 
as will be useful there,—but what probability 
there may be of competition bringing down its 
market value. There are some employments in 
most new countries that are not readily over- 
stocked,—there are others that are almost 
certain to be so. In the Australian settlements, 
herding cattle and managing sheep are likely 
for years to engage all the hands that can be 
found for the purpose; since the increase of 
flocks and herds is extremely rapid, and the 
wilds adapted for their pasturage are bound- 
less. With town occupations, the case is dif- 
ferent. On this subject, we quote a passage 
from our author.— 

“Clerks, or men who have received a middling 
education, and have been employed in the counting- 
houses of merchants or shop-keepers at home, are 
very much too apt to surrender the comforts and 
advantages they enjoy, to take the chance of high 
salaries, and what is sanguinely thought, certain 
success, in the colonies. As a general rule, clerks, 
with the sober, steady, matter-of-rote ideas they 
imbibe at the desk, are not a class of men at all 
suited, either to advance themselves, or promote the 
interests of new colonies. Besides, the demand for 
their services is always so much less than the supply 
is capable of meeting, that the rate of remuneration 
is always low when employment can be obtained. 
The principal reason that renders employment for 
men of education, as assistants or clerks, so limited, 
admits of easy explanation. There does not exist 
in any colony those extensive mercantile concerns, 
manufacturing establishments or large shops that re- 
quire such numerous assistants as at home. A mer- 
chant or a shop-keeper in a colony is generally able 
to transact his own business, or find within his imme- 
diate family the means of doing so, as far as accounts 
are concerned; and if he should require assistants, he 
is but too likely to seek them amongst those born in 
the colony, or from those who have resided in it some 
time, as from local knowledge they are much more 
likely to suit him. In all old communities where 
aggregate wealth is considerable, the professional 
or educated man or clerk without capital is likely to 
find a market and demand for what is to him his 
capital, viz.: his profession or education; but in a 
new colony there is but little chance for him. Pro- 
fessional men, no doubt, in some instances, succeed 
extremely well in the colonies; but these form the 
exception, and not the rule; connexion, capital, great 
talents and enterprising character, may raise them to 
comparative wealth and respectability, but the field 
is limited, competition extreme. * * Tradesmen 
and mechanics are not unfrequently much astray in 
choosing a country to settle in, or in fact in emigrating 





at all. The demand for them in the colonies or new 
countries, such as the backwoods of Canada or the 
Western States, is always limited; in fact, many 
trades are not at all required amongst newly formed 
communities. Those principally in requisition are, 
carpenters, joiners, wheelwrights, masons, bricklayers, 
blacksmiths, shoemakers and tailors. Yet shoe- 
makers and tailors have always to compete with 
imported slop goods, which much lessens the demand 
for their services. Compositors, upholsterers, painters, 
glaziers, engineers, coopers, cabinet-makers, plasterers, 
millers, cutlers,and numerous other trades, gradually 
follow in the steps of the first-named. They are 
only wanted where collective communities are formed : 
a plasterer, upholsterer or painter’s services are not 
required very often in a log hut or bush wooden- 
house. Tradesmen possess facilities of emigration 
that are entirely out of the reach of the labouring 
classes, and are consequently too often to be found 
in the colonies in disproportion to the wants of the 
community.” 

In his last chapter—‘ Remarks upon Emi- 
gration’— Mr. Byrne reviews the various systems 
of colonization which have been tried, and 
offers suggestions for what he regards as a more 
wise and efficient plan. Some cf these have 
been anticipated in the Emigration Bill of the 
Canadian legislature, lately considered in the 
British Parliament, and others relate to arrange 
ments which are already in process of experiment 
by the New Zealand Company. A check will 
be doubtless found for the wholesale system 
of transportation which has been practised 
by some Irish landlords on their tenantry ; 
and the attention of Government is called to the 
necessity of providing proper medical super- 
intendence on board the vessels intrusted with 
the lives of pauper emigrants. It is to be 
hoped that no more cases will have to be re= 
corded like the following.— 


“In the May of 1847, the author had occasion to 
proceed on business to Cork, and there met with the 
captain of a ship whom he had known well abroad. 
This person had been to sea for many years as a 
Commander, and the ship of which he was Captain 
was then lying at Cove, taking in emigrants. She 
was an old Liverpool vessel of about six hundred 
tons’ measurement, and for the last two or three years 
had been employed in the Quebec timber trade, being 
too leaky for any other. She had been chartered b 
the agent of a large landholder in the south of Ireland, 
to take out a number of the tenantry, of whom he 
was anxious to get rid. She was to have five hundred 
pounds for the trip out, the landlord putting on board 
the necessary provisions, and sending out a person 
in her to distribute them. ‘This sum included the 
expense of laying a temporary false deck, and fitting 
up berths; the ship having no deck but her upper 
one. For this amount, there was put on board the 
utmost number of emigrants the law allows, which, 
including children, amounted to about five hundred 
souls, and with this human freight she sailed for her 
destination— Quebec, without even the services of 
a surgeon being provided for the unfortunate wretches. 
The result may be readily foreseen: before she had 
been out a week from her port of departure, in the 
close, crowded, and poisonous atmosphere of the 
dark hold, fever was engendered and disseminated, 
and for the five remaining weeks, till she entered 
the St. Lawrence and landed her sick at Gros Island, 
not a day passed that many were not consigned to a 
watery grave. All the exertions of Captain and 
crew were unavailing to stay the pestilence; the 
closeness of the berths, the open planking of the 
temporary deck—between the wide joints of which, 
all kinds of matter collected—bade defiance to their 
efforts, to which some even fell victims, and death 
did its fatal work rapidly. Either at sea, or after 
they had been landed at the Quarantine Station, 
rather more than one-third of the passengers died, 
and the greater part of the remainder were so 
enfeebled by long sickness and impure air, as to leave 
small hopes of their surviving the severe winter of 
Canada; more especially as few had the means of 
providing themselves during that time with even the 
necessaries of life, * * Jf another and yet more 
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appalling example of the present mode in which 
emigration is conducted were required, it is to be 
found in the case of the Avon, which was brought into 
Miramichi in a disabled state—indeed, little better 
than a wreck. This unfortunate vessel was not only 
badly ventilated, but it was without asurgeon. From 
the first she had met with bad weather, which aggra- 
vated all her disadvantages, and so injured the ship, 
as to cause her to proceed but slowly towards her 
destination. Fever broke out and spread with fearful | 
rapidity; to follow or trace it in its course would be 
needless; first the passengers and then the crew died 
away, till there were not enough left to aid the sick 
and bury the dead. And then, from a passenger | 
emigrant vessel, she became a demon ship; the frenzy 
of worse than maniacs descended on her unhappy 
people; and the living refused to part with the dead, | 
and either clasped the putrefying corpses in their | 
arms, or sewing them up in beds and inclosing them 
in boxes, insisted on retaining them. The food of 
the living was no longer cooked, but devoured raw, | 
and the Captain and crew were refused admission to | 
the hold. And then such a scene ensued as the most 
fearful pictures of God’s vengeance, exemplified in 
the plague in days long gone by, could scarcely 
parallel. Driven to desperation, the Captain and 
those that remained of his crew, by force of arms, | 
fought their way to the hold and dispossessed the 
living of the dead. * * Yet, still did the angel of | 
death hover around the devoted ship. The emigrants | 
still continued to die, and one by one the sailors | 
passed away, till none were left to work the ship. | 
The Captain, one of his officers, and two or three | 
others attached to the vessel, alone remained to do 
duty; even these were fast sinking. * * At length | 
the fated ship reached the shores of America, and | 
with some difticulty obtained the aid of a steamer | 
which towed her into her destined port; but more | 
than one-half her human freight had perished, and | 
many, very many more would shortly follow their | 
comrades.” 


The portion of the book devoted to New | 
Zealand is short and unsatisfactory. That | 





upon the penal settlements of New South | 


Wales and Van Diemen’s Land does but repeat, | 
with fresh details—and, we would fain persuade | 
ourselves, some exaggeration—pictures that | 
have been frequently drawn already of the | 
fermentation of vice and crime in those recep- | 
tacles for the drainage of our socialestate. The 
chapters containing most of novel interest are | 
those devoted to the southern settlements of | 
the great island-continent—Australia Felix and | 
Southern and Western Australia. Here the | 
progress of colonization has been so rapid, 
whilst it has at the same time scarcely kept | 
pace with the developement of mineral wealth, | 
that each new account at once supersedes what 
has been before written and supplies fresh 
materials of hope for the colonies themselves | 
and the mother-country which affiliates them. 
A full and statistical account of the condition 
and prospects of the mines up to a late period 
is contained in these volumes. Of the one in 
working which the greatest progress has as yet 
been made, the Burra-Burra, about one hundred 
miles from Adelaide, we have in these columns, 
from time to time, furnished our readers with 
various particulars of interest ;—and will add a | 
few statistics from the volume before us.— 
“The huge cargoes which have been shipped, the 
piles of ore we had seen at the port, the hundreds of 
draught oxen and laden drays we met in their pro- 
gress to the wharf, the thousands of tons of ore 
around the workings and near the intended smelting- 
house, their daily accumulations, and the reports 
of credible, unbiassed witnesses, had prepared us to 
expect much; but before we had passed through a 
single gallery, as the larger horizontal diverges or 
levels are very properly called, we saw enough to 
convince us we had commenced the examination of 
a mine incomparably richer and more productive 
than any mine of any kind we had ever seen in the 
United Kingdom. * * ‘The present openings or 
workings consist of twenty mine shafts or winzes, the 
deepest being one hundred and forty-four feet (at 





which depth a lode of very rich ore has recently been 
cut), and they amount in the aggregate to 1,860 
feet in depth; also seventy galleries or levels, the 
united lengths of which measure 7,292 feet, or rather 
more than one mile and a half.” * * The directors 
estimate the total quantity of ores raised in the twelve 
months ending on the 20th ult., was 7,900 tons; but 
as in calculating the small ores retained for smelting 
at the mine at 1,462 tons, they were greatly below 
the mark, and have been raising largely ever since, 
the entire quantity produced within thirteen months 
may safely be set down at 10,000 tons. The prices 


, obtained in the sales of Burra-Burra ores at Swansea 


already show an average of something more than 


| 23/. 16s. per ton; so that even deducting 81. 16s. per 


ton for carriage, freight, and charges, the mine may 
be said to have yielded value equal to at least 150,0007. 
estimated upon the ground (or ‘ at grass,’ as miners 
would say); and all this within the short space of 
thirteen months from the commencement. Nor is 
this large amount likely to be a maximum, for the 
malachite, red oxide, and other rich kinds of ore, 


, have become predominant; and as the mine is un- 


doubtedly equal to the production of 300 tons or 
more per week of ores likely to yield a much higher 
average than heretofore, it is not difficult to foresee 
the immensity of future returns. ‘The great import- 


| ance of the operations at this mine, as beneficially 


affecting the trade and commerce of South Australia 
may be judged of from the facts, that the sums 
already distributed in thirteen months by this one 
concern, amongst our industrious settlers for carriage 
alone, must have exceeded 10,0001; those expended 
in wages and the various items of disbursement, 
20,0002; and the British or Colonial freights, which 
cannot be less than 15,0007.” 

We have stated that the volumes contain but 
little narrative of personal adventure,—but an 
overland journey from New South Wales to 
South Australia, undertaken by the author in 
1839, shows that he is not wanting in adven- 
turous spirit. The object was that of intro- 
ducing cattle from New South Wales to meet a 
sudden and extensive demand which had arisen 
in the younger colony. ‘The party consisted 
of Mr. Byrne, two friends who joined him in 
the speculation, and sixteen drivers. They 
started with 973 head of cattle, exclusive of 
53 working bullocks, and had four drays and 
nineteen horses. The route, lying chiefly 
through regions to which the settlers have not 
yet extended, occupied five or six months; and 
the party were exposed on the way to formidable 
attacks from the aborigines,—in one of which 


| one of Mr. Byrne’s partners and two other men 


were killed and several were wounded. The 
monotony of the daily march was further inter- 
rupted by occasional straying of the cattle,— 
and more fearfully on one occasion by the stray- 
ing of the author himself in a vain search for 
some missing horses. He lost his way, and 
spent three days alone in the bush. When the 
victim of excitement, thirst, and fatigue was 
found at last by his companions—a dog having 
traced him out—he was in a state of insensi- 
bility from exhaustion. 





The Agamemnon of Aschylus. The Greek 
Text, with a Translation into English Verse. 
By John Conington, B.A.— The Antigone 
of Sophocles in Greek and English. By J.W. 
Donaldson, B.D. Parker. 

THE two contending systems of translation are 

severally illustrated in these works. Mr. Con- 

ington believes that the true method of rendering 

a classical author is to give the spirit rather than 

the letter: Mr. Donaldson, on the contrary, 

believes that the translator's office is to adhere 
as closely as possible to the literal meaning,— 
and as in every translation something must be 
sacrificed, prefers sacrificing the charm of lan- 
guage rather than, in an attempt to attain that 
charm, losing the actual meaning of his author. 
It is a nice question, supported by excellent 





arguments on both sides,—and endi , We be. 
lieve, in a demonstration of the vanity of trans, 
lation as an attempt to transfuse both the beauty 
and meaning of a classic poet into m 
language. This is the conclusion which 
accomplished scholar and poet, himself q fin 
translator—Percy Bysshe Shelley—has recordel 
in that masterly fragment of prose eloquence 
‘ The Defence of Poetry.’ ‘‘ Sounds as well a, 
thoughts,” he says, “have relation both between 
each other and towards that which they repre. 
sent, and a perception of the order of thos 
relations has always been found connected with 
a perception of the order of the relations of 
thought. Hence the language of poets has eve 
affected a sort of uniform and harmonious ¢¢. 
currence of sound, without which it were no 
poetry, and which is scarcely less indispensable 
to the communication of its influence than the 
words themselves without reference to tha 
peculiar order. Hence the vanity of transl. 
tion; it were as wise to cast a violet into, 
crucible that you might discover the forms] 
principle of its colour, as seek to transfise 
from one language into another the creations of 
a poet. The plant must spring again from its 
seed or it will bear no flower.” 

But if we accept this conclusion, if we say 
that an adequate representation of one poet in 
another language is impossible and that only 
approximate success can be attained, we are 
led to acknowledge the justice of the dictum 
which declares that the great object of the 
translator should be to give us the author's 
meaning. We are quite aware of the fact 
that in Art the form is inseparable from the 
idea,—meaning and language are indissolubly 
intertwined in poetry ; and, therefore, a repro- 
duction of a work of art is not accomplished 
by giving us simply the ideas contained in it 
But we must ask ourselves this question,—what 
is the purpose of a translation? Is it to enrich 
our literature with a pleasing poem taken from 
other lands and other times; or, rather to enable 
the English reader to gain some rude notion of 
what Eschylus and Sophocles actually thought 
and produced ? 

Herein lies the very kernel of the dispute;— 
and the nut does not seem, to us, difficult to 
crack. The interest which we take in a Greek 
play must always be a critical, not an emotional, 
interest. It may delight us to contemplate, “as 
in a glass darkly,” the delineation of feelings, of 
characters, of customs, of religious and monl 
ideas, all widely different from our own, and‘o 
see the perennial, truth of poetry and passion 
gleaming beneath these antique forms; | 
we are not directly moved by this delineation 
It does not mirror our hopes, our aspirations, 
our terrors, our beliefs,—it does not speak to us 
as soul with soul. It cannot be a new poem 
forming an integral part of our literature; for 
to become that it must have cast off its ow 
peculiar forms,—it must become English poetry, 
not Greek poetry. If, therefore, we wish 
understand what the Greek poetry really was 
we must be content to lose a great deal of the 
charm which it had to Grecian ears and satis 
fied to learn what affected Grecian hearts, what 
reflected Grecian souls. We must give up the 
artistic for the sake of the historic interest 
We must have close translations. a 

When translators attempt to give “ the spint 
of the original” they necessarily substitute thew 
poetry for that of the author. When they 
merely attempt to give the meanings of a 
original, they may fall miserably short of t 
beauty of the author, but they give you at aly 
rate aversion which is of distinct utility. Clow 
translation we accept as avowedly inferiorto® 
original,—but as a rough sketch which does 18 
a rude way represent the original, and does 0” 
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represent what the translator thinks the original 
tohave been. : 

+. Conington’s version, though highly cre- 
jitable, happens to sin in the very quality 
hich he has endeavoured to reproduce,—that, 
venelv, of the spirit of AEschylus. He has 
ume, 'Eschylus speak like schylus, but 
is Mr. Conington. Sometimes he is much finer 
- his original, —and that is unfair ; some- 
jimes he is weaker than his original—weaker 
om surplusage and paraphrase—and that is 
yet more misleading. In all cases he gives us 
in incorrect representation of Zschylus, be- 
use instead of telling us what /Eschylus 
actually did say he substitutes what he chooses 
io consider “ the spirit of the original.” 

In the very first chorus we read 

This year is the tenth since to plead their right 

"Gainst Priam with arms in the court of fight, Sc. 

This is neither poetical itself nor like the 
spirit of the simple words of schylus : it is 
mere paraphrase, and weak paraphrase. Again, 
sfew lines lower down, he translates 
pyar éx Ovpod KhaZovrec"Apy, 
rpdToy atyuTWyY, ; 
oir’ éxrariow dXyeot Tatdwy 
thus -— , 
From their soul fierce battle crying, 

Like parent vultures at heart deep stung 

With a wandering grief for their late-lost young. 

This is, doubtless, finer writing than the ori- 
inal; but is it a correct mode of reproducing 
Coit of awriter to write in a grander strain ? 
We could go through the play and point out 
inalmost every page examples of this violation 
of the original through an attempt to convey its 
girit by paraphrase. Let us, however, will- 
ingly acknowledge that Mr. Conington has on 
the whole adhered pretty closely to his author— 
remarkably so, considering the licence he allows 
himself. He has boldly ventured on some of 
the most startling expressions of Aischylus;— 
such as wndov Edvoupoc, Cupia Kdvic— 
Mud’s friend and brother, thirsty dust ; 
or as ra 0° ddd oryG* Bodg imi yAwooy péyac 
BiBneev— 
The rest is silence—a huge ox 
Has passed upon my lips. 

lt was important to preserve this metaphor 
—pethaps a proverb—the more because it is 
qute clear the speaker was not bribed to 
dence, so that the first suggestion of Bot¢ as 
meaning money, cannot obtain. It is quite 
uwarrantable in Droysen and Franz (the 
‘vo German translators) to depart from the 
literal meaning, and assume that it does mean 
money (mir verschliesst ein golden schloss den 
Mund), because, even if their interpretation 
be correct, it is destructive of the very spirit of 
Eschylus to substitute such an interpretation 
ft his metaphor. Mr. Conington has done 
vel in throwing the business of interpretation 
wa the reader, 

Prof. Donaldson, though he has adopted 
vhat we hold to be the truer system, and 
has consequently produced a more useful 
rork, has certainly not avoided the great 
danger of literal translation—baldness. He 
peaks very modestly of his own performance, 
aad wishes it to be regarded as a philological 
uther than a poetical attempt—as an assis- 
tance to the student, not a work to be read for 
‘sown sake. We have no right to quarrel with 
im on this score. He was at liberty to define 
8 Own purpose :—but we must protest against 

iry literal version being accepted as a fair 
ectmen of what might be produced on the 

“tal system. It is no paradox to assert that 

tanslation would have been closer had it 

1 more poetical,—for a lexicon is not the 
“ét translator, after all. Let us take the open- 
g of the famous Chorus to Bacchus as an 
"ample, This is Mr. Donaldson’s version :— 





Thou of many names, 
Whom Kadmus’ daughter loves with a mother’s pride, 
Whom Jove the awful thunderer begot ; 
Guardian of far-famed Italy, and King 
In dales of Eleusinian Deo, votary-thronged, 
Baccheus, the Bacchante’s mother city, 
Thebe inhabiting, 
By the Ismenus’ ever-flowing streams 
Where the grim dragon’s teeth were sown. 
This strophe may be more literally rendered, 
and with more choric movement, thus :— 
Many-named darling of the Theban Maid! 
Offspring of the heavy-thundering Jove! 
Who cherishest the far-famed Italy 
And rulest in mysterious vales 
Of Eleusinian Ceres. 
O Bacchus! dweller in the Bacchic Thebes 
Thy mother-city, by the rushing stream 
Of wild Ismenos, and the field of dragon teeth. 
In the above the original is followed line for 
line and word for word. Let us continue with 
Mr. Donaldson's version :--- 
Thee upon the double-crested rock 
The illumined smoke beholds, 
Whither ascend Korycian nymphs in Bacchanalian chorus: 
Thee too beholds Kastalia’s founts: and thee 
The ivy-mantled slopes of Nysa’s hills 
And that green headland where thick clusters hang, 
Send, when religious voices hymn thy name, 
A visitant to our Thebzan streets, 

We should propose to render it thus :— 
Thee upon the double-crested mount 
The flame-smoke sacrifice beholds, 
Where dance Corycian nymphs, Bacchante like : 
Thee too Castalian streams behold ! 
To thee the ivy-steeps of Nysa’s mountains 
And verdant shores in ruddy grapes abounding 
Send forth immortal songs 

When visiting thy native Thebes. 

As before observed, Mr. Donaldson’s purpose 
was to be literal; if we have made exception 
to his translation, it has been to show that, 
inasmuch as Sophocles was a poet, the closer 
the translator kept the more poetical would his 
translation turn out to be. In the chorus quoted 
above, whata fine line he has missed at the very 
opening by not being literal— 

_Many-named darling of the Theban Maid, 
which is word for word with the original—the 
only change being the slight one of syntactical 
sequence (many-named, of the Kadmzan 
nymph darling); whereas Mr. Donaldson, by 
thrusting in “daughter loves with a mother’s 
pride,’’ has paraphrased and weakened it. So 
of the rest. 

Having thus criticized the systems of these 
two translators, let us, in conclusion, add that 
we think both publications worthy of high 
praise for scholarship,—and that these works 
are good beginnings in a right direction. We 
should be glad to see English versions univer- 
sally substituted for the Latin. English is far 
more capable of rendering the Greek than 
Latin ;—and if any translations are to be printed 
side by side with the original, they surely should 
be intelligible. The Latin often are not intel- 
ligible on account of the age and stubborn- 
ness of the language. In Germany the best 
scholars, Boekh, Schémann, Miiller, Stiiger, &c. 
have thought fit to publish editions of the Greek 
plays with German translations,—and we are 
glad to see English scholars following in their 
wake. To those who have no Greek such 
works are really important, enabling them to 
form a distinct idea of these great poets; to 
those—and how many are there !—who have 
nearly forgotten the Greek they learned at 
college, these editions will be peculiarly inter- 
esting ; while there are few to whom the trans- 
lation will not be an assistance even if they read 
the original. 





Narratives from the Portfolio of a German in 
London—[{ Erzdhlungen aus der Mappe, §c.}. 
Leipzig, Grunow; London, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 

Tue lady whose ‘ Louise’ we lately described 

[ Atheneum, No. 1061] as bearing marks of 

personal acquaintance with some features of 

social life in England, has since asserted her 
claim to this advantage by publishing, under 
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the style of a “ Resident in London,” a volume 
of sketches and tales; touching, with but one 
exception, on the morals and manners of this 
country, and discussing in a sharp and confi« 
dent tone, English opinions and practice on 
several points of importance. ‘That the mere 
circumstance of residing in a foreign country 
will not of itself suffice to render descriptions 
of outward matters-of-fact complete and accu- 
rate, still less to produce true perceptions and 
a fair judgment of things lying deeper, we 
have had to remark in the accounts of many 
of our visitors; and in none more pointedly 
than in the present instance. In Mdlle. Bélte’s 
former sketch of certain traits of domestic life 
in London, there might be seen the drawing 
of a hand in some way conversant with the 
originals: but when she expatiates in a wider 
sphere, — begins to talk of universities and 
church polemics,—to describe at large the po- 
sition and character of English women and the 
spirit of their family relations,—or to speculate 
on moral principles and matters of religious 
belief,—we find nothing that bespeaks either 
sufficient means of observation or capacity to 
judge of what has been observed; but have 
instead a strange mixture of hasty glimpses of 
things half seen,—of careless hearsay reports 
caught up on the surface of casual discourse, 
and caught up imperfectly ;—opinions boldly 
hazarded on slender grounds;—and_ particular 
applications of crude general notions,—of which 
neither the substance nor the spirit in which 
they are applied can be greatly commended. 

The view taken by Malle. Bolte of classes 
and relations with which the many errors in her 
sketches prove her to be but slightly acquainted, 
cannot be termed in any sense a genial one. 
Whether from natural disposition or in conse- 
quence of some accident that has soured her 
experiences in England and at home, she is 
over-prone to assume defects at the first sight of 
most things that fall in her way; arrives rather 
hastily at scornful conclusions, and betrays an 
impatience of received notions and usages that 
implies a great confidence in her own supe- 
riority to “ prejudices,” and no little contempt 
for the judgment of all who may not approve 
of her “principles.” This tone is not the most 
engaging even in writers who give evidence 
of powers that really enable them to look down 
upon the majority: it is quite inadmissible in 
one whose performance—as in the case before 
us—is too thoroughly mediocre to excuse any 
display whatever of captiousness or self-suffi+ 
ciency. 

The texture of the sketches and tales with 
which these traits are interwoven is, indeed, by 
no means arich one. The descriptions of com- 
mon things are not vivid; the dialogues are 
prosy and vapid; the information proffered is 
far from correct ; and the seasoning of gossi 
—in which considerable liberties are taken with 
well-known names—is precisely of that kind 
which a careless reporter, prone to believe every 
odious rumour circulated by scandal, may 
skim any day from the surface of not the best 
London society. Where the author leaves this 
ground of commonplace, and begins to invent 
characters and incidents, she falls into the 
strangest improbabilities, which are not re- 
deemed by any interest the romance excites: 
and the total impression that her perform- 
ances leave on the mind is of something alter- 
nating between the tedious and the perverse. 
Mdlie. Bilte is not, in short, at all well qualified 
to recommend the new order of things which 
she seems desirous of having introduced; and 
those who are not otherwise disposed to begin a 
crusade against “the conventions of society,” 
the modern system of education, “ religious 
hypocrisy” or “fanaticism,” or to assail the 
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——. of money over mind,—will hardly 
e incited to such a course by invocations in 
which there is more of asperity than of enthu- 
siasm. 

For obvious reasons we shall not dwell upon 
the gossipping items in Mdlle. Bélte’s sketches. 
To English readers they can have no interest ; 
and we may be content to warn our German 
friends not to accept as quite authentic the per- 
sonal details and allusions which are here set 
down in a manner too precise to claim the usual 
indulgence of fiction; although many, we have 
Teason: to know, are entitled to no other name, 
and the chief authority for all appears to have 
been the chronique scandaleuse of common 
rumour. Nor shall we say more of the fre- 
quent sallies on religious topics than that the 
manner in which the subject is approached is 
more scornful than edifying; and that little in- 
struction can be gained from a teacher who does 
not appear herself to have learned enough on 
the topic of her lectures to discuss it with the 
calmness of mind that belongs to conviction. 

The first of the sketches describes what was 
seen and said at an Oxford commemoration by 
a German savant and his daughter, who had 
been educated in England. Of this young lady 
Malle. Bolte relates the strangest school expe- 
riences ; and representsher assitting courageously 
—the only one of her sex in the company— 
among college dons, scaring them with sharp 
questions on Puseyism and university matters ; 
in the course of which we receive information 
that will be quite new to any graduate of either 
university; and are favoured from the lips of 
the young lady with a dissertation on the slips 
and eccentricities of “distinguished women,” 
of which it may be averred, that if nothing 
better than this can be truly said on behalf of 
the Rahels, Charlotte Stieglitzs, and Bettines, 
the country which is deficient in such examples 
will have no reason to regret the privation. In 
this, as in other instances, it must be allowed 
that if Mdlle. Bolte is captious and unflattering 
in her accounts of English people, she does not 
treat those of her own country more favour- 
ably. The German personages of either sex to 
whom we are introduced in these tales are so 
represented, whether intentionally or not, as 
to offer no contrast to our disadvantage : and 
if readers in Leipzig and Berlin are satisfied 
with the pictures of their own countrymen and 
women, we cannot complain of their taking for 
authentic likenesses the worst caricatures of 
ours. 

In the second sketch, for instance, we have, 
indeed, an English peer’s daughter, who, in her 
intense longing to escape from the forms and 
pretensions of aristocratic life—exhibited in de- 
tails that, we confess, were new to us,—runs away 
from home and offers herself to a young German 
who had formerly given her lessons—not because 
she loves him, but merely because she cannot 
live without a protector. Butif this be not very 
like the proceeding of a young English noble- 
woman, still less, we shall hope, is the conduct 
of the German who, after marrying her, goes out 
with her, to live on the resources of the fortune 
she has brought him, as a missionary and set- 
tler at the Cape, probable told of a young 
ecclesiastic of that nation. We shall not insist 
on Mdlle. Bolte’s description of his filthy per- 
sonal habits, for the sake of which the English 
reader will not be apt to think worse of what 
we call “gentlemanly”; a term that seems to 
have greatly offended her. But we must leave it 
to her German countrymen to say if they accept 
as true to nature the ingratitude, scoundrelism 
and pitiful weakness which the husband exhibits 
at the Cape; and which the wife redeems by a 
kind of sacrifice intended, we suppose, to show 
a favourable side of the English strength of 





character—although as little like the ways of 
true British womanhood as can be imagined. 

The exception we noticed above in the class 
of subjects is a tale in which the story of the 
renowned Julia Gonzaga* is dressed up, with 
some of its real incidents travestied; others, the 
most picturesque, indeed—as for instance, the 
night expedition of Barbarossa to surprise and 
capture the famous beauty for his Sultan,—are 
left out ; and the whole is turned, by the addition 
of supposed occurrences that never happened, 
and feelings altogether foreign to the time and 
place, into a modern scrap of sentimental 
romance, without a single tinge of the Italy of 
the 16th century, or, indeed, any Italian hue 
whatever. Of the kind of reflections in which 
Mdlle. Bélte likes to indulge, the following, 
taken from that tale, will perhaps be a sufficient 
specimen :— 

Still in deep emotion, she remained sitting in the 
twilight, alone, at her favourite place in the embra- 
sure of the turret window; and, absorbed in reflec- 
tion, with her head resting on the edge of the case- 
ment, continued gazing out on the descending sun, 
whose declining light to-day reminded her of human 
life, which, like the other, lowers its torch, without 
any certain knowledge of the dawn of its reappear- 
ance. For the first time she looked fairly down into 
the night of existence, which Man, with his blind 
faith, is so fond of enveloping in enigmas,—and yet, 
as long as the grave keeps silence, as long as the 
parting soul escapes altogether from her covering 
before the eyes of the living,—so long must Man 
waver between doubt, hope and fear, and look on 
the future with resignation. And what advantage, 
what aim can there be in life, to attain which the 
oppression of this uncertainty should have been im- 
posed upon him ? 

The question, we need hardly say, is left un- 
answered by the author ; it will be felt that the 
taste of such vague apostrophes is just on a par 
with the novelty and force with which the 
crambe recocta of a barren, negative school is 
dressed up, on this and other occasions, in the 
volume before us. 

After ‘ Julia Gonzaga’ comes ‘ The Jesuit and 
his Penitent’; a story of a young English girl 
of good family. She is thrown into the arms 
of the Roman Catholic church by the heartless 
neglect of her mother—which, it will be seen, 
the writer presumes to describe as the general 
practice of mothers in this country ;—and dies, 
the victim of an unlawful passion for her con- 
fessor, who owns to her, on her death-bed, his 
participation in the same forbidden feeling. 
From this unwholesome story we shall extract 
a single passage, to prove that we are not 
unjust in plainly stating that the pains taken to 
draw in it an odious picture of English family 
life show as little respect for truth as the plan of 
the romance displays of aversion to unhealthy 
excitement.— 

When I was ten years old [says the English 
heroine] I lost my father. J knew him only asa 
stranger. I had rarely seen him, was not used to 
his society, his love or his care; and on this account 
I could not lament his death. They dressed me in 
black, and commanded me not to show myself to my 
mother, lest I should increase her distress by my 
presence. This, too, wasnot difficulttome. Atany time, 
indeed, I only used to see her fora minute or two daily; 
and as she never partook in my little joys and sorrows, 
the want of her company could be no loss to me. How 
much does a mother lose by thus keeping her chil- 
dren at a distance! how much must she sacrifice of 
love and true happiness! She was not aware of her 
loss. She had no previous conception of the spring 
of joys which Heaven granted in giving her children; 
and she was unable to make for herself what she had 
not the feeling to anticipate. And in this respect she 
was not an exception, but an instance of the general 
rule. Family life and family happiness are words 
which, in my native country, are mere empty sounds ; 
their beautiful lofty significance is not to be found there. 


* The original of the portrait in our National Gallery. 








Parents have no proper hearts for their children... 
regard them merely as necessary evils. This ae 
be felt and revenged ; and father and son stand yn 
to each other as strangers. On the day of my 
funeral, being less strictly looked after, I came 
accident into my mother’s boudoir, where [| § 
her seated on the sofa. It was the first time I ha 
seen her in deep mourning: her eyes were swollen: 
she had wept, and wept much. My mother haj 
wept! The idea was so new to me, that my Whole 
heart overflowed on seeing her. Her | 
made me forget everything ; I thought no more at 
the prohibition. I saw nothing but my sorroy; 
mother, my mother in a black dress before me: and 
I felt as if I must kiss, console, caress her, The 
emotion of the moment overcame all hesitation 
every fear: I hastened to her with open arms, threy 
myself on her neck, and addressed her with the 
sweetest names, while a stream of tears rolled dow, 
my cheeks. J had never been fondled on her knee; and 
even now, I cannot yet comprehend how [ gained 
the courage to venture so much. I gazed upon her. 
her brow was wrinkled into a frown, her look angry 
fixed upon me, and she cried out in displeasure, 
ing me, the while, from her, “ My dress!” 1 bad 
rumpled it! Never shall I forget that minute, | 
was ordered back to my chamber—and never again 
made a similar attempt. 

The English reader will know what to think 
of an author who, after residing for some time 
in this country, deliberately presents this as 4 
true account—not of an exception, but of “the 
general rule.’’ We fancy that there are in Ger. 
many not a few who may have seen enough of 
our ways to appreciate Malle. Bélte’s sketches 
at their true worth. To the rest we may sy 
that it is about as becoming and just to drav 
such sweeping conclusions from a stray instance 
or two—and these, too, viewed by eyes neither 
clearnor dispassioned—as it would be for usto 
declare, on the strength of the performance 
now before us, that it is ‘the rule and not the 
exception” for German ladies who visit and 
write of England, to display pertness, shallov 
presumption, and ill-will; to lecture with conf- 
dence on imperfect information; to sneer a 
principles and beliefs on half-notions of a poor 
system, caught up at second-hand; and to put 
forth pharisaical pretensions to high feeling, 
sentiment and liberality, while grubbing with 
eagerness in the sorriest commonplaces of 
daily scandal, and unable to ascend in mer 
matters of fact to the plain level of simple 
truth. 

The concluding ‘Scenes in London’ show 
that Mdlle. Bulte is as little trustworthy in he 
reports of what her countrymen do whe 
they arrive here, as in her accounts of our t® 
tive dispositions and manners. In this sketch 
is described the first visit to London of a Ger 
man artist, introduced under the name d 
Plitschplatsch, whose real style, however, the 
author takes care shall not be mistaken. She 
proceeds to tell of his cold reception by # 
artist countryman Hausmund, of the difficul 
ties he finds in getting a hearing, and what at 
electric sensation is produced at a concert by 
his singing “ Mein Herz ist am Rhein.” Here 
upon his friend discovers that it oy well 
to encourage the artist; and takes him tos 
musical party at “ Lady Dawson's,” where 
is offended with the distinction —_ re 
the singers professionally engaged for the 
cert = the invited guests of the lady of te 
house. When he has sung his aria,— 

“Lady Dawson advanced from the crowd, 
approached our P—. ‘ You have,’ she 
‘given us all a real enjoyment, and made us long 
for more. The Marchioness of Lansdowne has! 
soirée to-morrow, and much wishes to see you there 
May I beg you will let me know what are your term! 
for an evening 2 These last words threw cold watet 
over the friendly address. P— made a desper 
sour grimace. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘a Gert 
singer is not to be hired J’ and bowing left the room: 
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Jd this heroic incident pass for a 
ci emeet as true, one must laugh at the 
in of the notion paraded in it of the 
srist’s dignity, on one hand, offended by aris- 


ulgarity on the other. What, in 
name of common sense, has ‘the German 
singer” come to England to do? Is it not to 

‘solay his gifts in public for reward ?—This isa 

ectly becoming and natural way of taking 
nd giving their advantages: and if he is not 
degraded by receiving Mr. ——'s money for 
inging toa miscellaneous audience in a concert 
room, in What respect would his taking money 
fom Lady L— to sing to a chosen circle in a 
pobleman's house, differ from this—except in 
far as the hearers are more select, and the 
gtisfaction of an artist with such an engage- 
ment, one would think, might be none the 
js? If the taking of a concert or theatre 
der—for which “a German singer” professedly 
comes hither,—be not “hiring himself,” it is 
not easy to see how the acceptance of a certain 
wmber of guineas for singing in a private 
concert can any more deserve the name, in so 
faras the word implies any offence. The trans- 
ution, we may see, if it had occurred, would 
-all things considered—have been a mere 
piece of silly impertinence in Herr P—. 

But we are well assured that with respect to 
the amiable singer whom Malle. Bélte chooses 
to fasten it upon, it has no more truth than her 
her accounts of what passes in England. We 
happen to know that, far from any such reluc- 
tance having been felt by the excellent P—, 
hewas, on the contrary, exceedingly willing to 
fulfil the proper object of his visit to this country, 
by accepting all engagements in which his 
talent was properly honoured with a pecuniary 
reward,—whether in public concerts or in pri- 
vate houses. Many of our readers must have 
ajoyed his charming performance in musical 
parties at various houses in London, where his 
talents were not exercised gratuitously ;—and 
wither the “German singer” nor any other 
ntional being ever thought this a descent from 
his dignity as an artist, but a perfectly natural 
pursuit of the end for which and for which only 
the “German singer” came to this country. 
The incident paraded by Malle. Bilte is, in the 
frst place, at variance with the truth: and in 
thesecond place, were it true, would be a mere 
instance of stupidinconsistency, proving nothing 
wut a petulant assertion of something which the 
thle purpose and proceedings of ‘“ German 
iagers” in England directly contradict. This 
wecimen of her good taste and manners closes 
the volume, which we have no desire to re- 
open, 
Iteannot be needful for'us to say that we are not 
ipttounderrate or to misinterpret the produc- 
tons of foreign authors. Our readers are aware 
that such works are carefully reviewed by the 
Atheneum, with a liberal disposition to pay the 

‘tribute of praise to all that may deserve it. 
hisisa duty—and it is not less one to speak in 

n terms of what is justly liable to blame. 
Nehave not, therefore, refrained on this occa- 
sion from giving without reserve the character of 
ibook which we conceive to be as ungenial in 
lis tendencies as it is loose and perverse in 
rporting on matters of fact, and poor in its 
inventions. 

The unpleasantness of the task we can the 

regard, because it is right to prevent any 
stake as to this book arising from the friendly 
troduction we gave to Mdlle. Bélte’s‘ Louise.’— 


rocratic v 


Dwhich little work the captious and presuming 
tone of the present one was not sensibly felt, and 
subject, too, fell more truly within the scope 
author’s observation an powers. And as 


Atheneum is currentin Germany, it also may 
ofsome use to declare what we need not say to 





| home reader of these Tales, viz.—that those 
only who are content with libels in place of 
descriptions will find it worth their while to 
seek for an account of what is to be seen and 
heard in England, in the “ Portfolio” of the 
‘“‘ Resident in London.” 





Whom to Marry, and How to get Married! 
or, the Adventures of a Lady in Search of a 
Good Husband. Edited by the Brothers 
Mayhew. [Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
Bogue. 

Tue Brothers Mayhew paint coarsely, but 

strongly. Their humour is intellectual, but not 

sympathetic. They see the moral side of things 

chiefly by contrast. The world with them is a 

ship of fools and knaves. The best are only 

apparently good, and all are hypocrites but the 
worst. Self-interest is according to them the 
ruling principle,—and that pursued after an 
erroneous and ridiculous method. Such is their 
view of the normal condition of society; yet 
it excites little more in the way of dissenti- 
ment than laughter.—From such a mood of 
mind little of a genial character is to be ex- 

“ar and the want of this gives to their 

ooks a hard, unrelenting expression, that 

makes them repulsive to a large class of readers. 
Turn the page where you will, it has a forbid- 
ding look and threatens with indiscriminate 
sarcasm. In the present work, however, the 
writers have aimed at some degree of polish,— 
and it is a gainer thereby. The thing attacked 
is one of the serious social sores,—and the 
language of reproof rises at times inte the dig- 
nity due to the subject. 

The reader, however, must be prepared to 
find in this as well as in the authors’ former 
works rather an idea painfully elaborated than 
a series of facts accurately represented. The 
amount of experience necessary to the production 
of the present one is not very extensive. Its idea 
once conceived, the draught may be as large on 
the fancy as on the memory. Itis at once a fault, 
and a merit of a certain kind, with the authors, 
dealing as moral satirists, that their most amus- 
ing scenes are the most fantastic. They are 
individually such as might have happened, the 
conception being assumed ;—but not even indi- 
vidually, and still less collectively, such as 
would actually take place with the characters 
and under the circumstances described. 

It is not to be denied that the Brothers May- 
hew in the distribution of merit between the 
sexes are somewhat partial to their own. In 
this, as in their former work, the good sense 
which points the moral throughout is all the 
attribution of their males, while the females 
run through every degree of folly and are 
made to the last incapable of understanding 
the lesson. The object of the present work is 
to inculcate the doctrine that while in an arti- 
ficial state of life love without other favouring 
conditions is insufficient to ensure the happi- 
ness of wedded life, no amount of such con- 
ditions can purchase it without love; and this 
doctrine the father of the family, a high-minded 
physician, is made steadily to promulgate while 
all the world is sinning around him. A young 
lady of the middle class, brought up in a worldly 
manner, falls in love in the romance time 
of mere girlhood with her drawing-master. 
Thwarted by her parents, she falls into a fever 
—and on her recovery is ready, in spite of the 
father’s wholesome comment and prompted by 
the evil teaching of her mother, to accept the 
first man or boy who may offer. The book is 
divided into Offers of Marriage.—“ First Offer,” 
—*“Second Offer,”—and so forth; the lady 
flattering herself that each time she is despe- 
rately sincere in her attachment. The second 
affair takes place at school ;—and the materials, 





though obvious and used-up, are amusing. The 
heroine becomes finally convinced that some- 
thing more than love is expedient to make the 
marriage state happy; but has yet to learn— 
and never does distinctly learn, in spite of a 
host of illustrations—that nothing /ess than love 
will serve for the purpose. Money, a carriage, 
and an opera box seem to her adequate re- 
sources; and of the teaching of the mother, 
which thwarts that of the father and cherishes 
such dangerous fallacies, the following may be 
taken as a sample.— 

“Indeed,” says the heroine, “it was quite won- 
derful the pains Mamma used to take with me. 
Scarcely a moment passed but she was telling me 
what I ought to do, and what I oughtn't. First, I 
was the stupidest thing alive, and never would take 
a look from her, though she had been frowning at 
me ever so long, like a beadle at church. Then I 
was her own dear girl, and if I had learnt nothing 
else at Miss Thimblebee’s, at least I'd been taught 
to carry myself like an angel, and she was sure any 
one to see me move past them would adniit that that 
walk of mine alone was worth the whole money. 
One morning it would be, the gifts of Providence 
and the blessing of a superior education seemed to 
have been entirely thrown away upon me. How I 
could ever have danced two quadrilles running, last 
night, with that Mr. Belchambers, was more than she 
could tell, when I knew as well as she did that the 
man hadn't a sixpence beyond what he had to fag 
night and day for. What on earth did I expect 
would become of me, if I went on in that shameful 
way? ‘Then another morning she would declare I 
was her own dear pet, I was. The way in which I 
had valtzed with that dear Sir Frederick Lushington, 
who was one of the oldest and richest baronets in 
the kingdom—and very luckily a widower—did her 
heart good to see. ‘ Bless you, my lamb!’ she would 
say, ‘you are your foolish fond mother’s own dear 
child, you are, every inch of you.’ But the worst of 
it all was, Mamma was always taking me up so about 
my mode of talking; now I didn’t sound this word 
rightly, and then it wasn’t considered elegant to pro- 
nounce that word in the way I did, I recollect one 
morning, at breakfast, asking her for another cup of 
coffee, with rather a broad accent on the word. 
‘ Kawfee, Charlotte,’ she replied, ‘and pray what 
may that mean, Miss? I never recollect hearing the 
term used before; but perhaps you may mean cof- 
fee, for that’s the only name I ever heard given to 
it. Really your father might just as well have kept 
his money in his pocket, and never sent you to school 
at all, for the good it seems to have done you.’— 
‘Why,’ I replied, quite innocently, ‘I thought that 
as a-l spelt al, and a-l-1 all, so o-f spelt of, and o-f-f 
owf,’ And, I dare say,’ she answered, ‘ g-l-a-s glas, 
and g-l-a-ss glarce. But you'll please to think other- 
wise in future, Miss; and remember that in polite 
society, when we join a quadrille we dannce, when 
we are pleased we laf (though smiling is more gen- 
teel, my dear), when we have a cold we cof, and 
when we take a promenade we wal-k; no, I’m wrong, 
there we do wawk, yes, wawk like other people. So 
don’t let me hear any more of such vulgarisms from 
you in future. And now, may I have the pleasure 
of sending you another cup of cof-fee ?°—‘ Thank 
you,’ I replied, ‘you are very kind !*—* Keyind, 
keyind! if you love me, child,’ she answered, throw- 
ing her hands up; ‘ keyind; unless you wish to split 
your poor dear mother’s ears in two. Pray do be 
more attentive to your pronunciation, my dear! for 
really it sets my teeth quite on edge to hear you.’ 
—‘ Well, Mamma,’ I answered, ‘I will try and have 
more regard for the future.’ ‘ Re—what is that ? 
she exclaimed, drawing in her breath, as if in great 
bodily pain. ‘ Gard, did I hear you say, child? Oh! 
if you would not see your poor dear mother fall 
senseless at your feet, do, do remember and call it 
re-gheard for the future,’ ” 

From a story thus conducted by episodes, the 
best thing we can do is to give our readers some 
further extract for their entertainment. The 
following portrait of an amateur mail coachman 
is worth preserving, because the type is nearly 
extinct,—run down, like many another thing, 
by the railways. Some of our readers can yet 
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speak to the likeness,—but the next generation 
will know the original only by tradition. — 
* When we got to the ottice (Bull and Mouth) 
there was ‘ The Hurricane’ drawn up ready in front 
of it, with such a crowd waiting to see it start, that it 
was as much as we could do to get into our places; 
and, indeed, scarcely were we seated, before there was 
a cry of ‘all right,’ and we dashed down Waterloo- 
place, the guard playing the ‘ Girls we left behind us’ 
so beautifully, that everybody turned round to look 
at the coach as it darted by; while we kept con. 
tinually hearing the coachman hallooing out ‘ Heigh! 
heigh !’ to all the carts before us, and abusing the 
drivers as we rattled past, so that Mamma and [ got 
so nervous, that we expected every minute to be 
upset, and have to be taken home again on a shutter. 
When once we got clear of London, I never knew 
anything to go so fast as we did; and, although the 
old gentleman in an intensely black wig and whiskers 
dyed a dark purple to match, who was our only 
fellow inside passenger said that the pace was beau- 
tiful.—still Mamma, who was half dead with fright, 
expressed an opinion that the coachman must be 
tipsy, or he’d show more regard to the feelings of the 
poor dumb animals that he was driving. But the 
gentleman would have it, that the horses liked it as 
much as any one—though if they did, theirs must 
have been a merry life and a short one,—for he told 
us immediately afterwards, that they never lasted 
more than three years on the road, and when we 
stopped to change, the poor things were all over in 
such a white lather, that they looked just as if they 
were going to be shaved. While they were getting 
ready to start again, we were quite shocked with the 
shameful language of that disgusting driver, who kept 
swearing at the stable boys, first setting at ‘Jim,’ and 
then giving it ‘Sam,’ and calling every one either a 
dog or a scoundrel. Then, if the fellow hadn’t the 
impudence to come and stand right opposite the 
coach-window, with his legs apart, and stroke his im- 
perial, while he stared at me, in such an impudent 
way that Mamma pulled the blind down right in his 
face, exclaiming aloud, that she never knew such an 
ill-bred fellow in all her life,and vowing that she should 
make a point of representing his conduct to the pro- 
prietors and get him discharged. ‘It will not be of the 
slightest use I can assure you, Madam,’ said the old 
gentleman, who, although he must have been sixty at 
least, was dressed in the height of fashion. ‘ Perhaps 
you are not aware that he is the Honourable Gustavus 
Adolphus Gee, and it’s only his way, Ma’m; he means 
nothing by it.‘ The Honourable Mr. Gee! Indeed, 
sir!’ replied Mamma, with a smile. ‘ Well, if he 
means nothing by it, that alters the case entirely ; 
only I did the gentleman the injustice to mistake him 
for a common coachman ; though really, now I come 
to think of ithe! he! he!~—it was very short- 
sighted and silly of me—he! he! he!—to make such 
a blunder—he! he! he!—for now I look at him 
again,’ she continued, pulling up the blind, and taking 
a peep at him, ‘ any one could tell by that beautiful 
aristocratic nose of his that he was nobly connected. 
Gee!’ she added, musing to herself—‘ Gee! yes, of 
course, if I’d only heard the name, I should have 
known that it is the family one of Lord—hem! hem! 
—Lord—a—dear me! I shall forget my own name 
next..—‘ Lord Fortiwinx, Ma’m; Mr. Gee is his 
Lordship’s brother,’ suggested the old young man. 
* Yes, Fortiwinx! so it is, to be sure,’ answered 
Mamma, as if the truth had just struck her—‘closely 
connected, you know, my dear,’ she continued, ad- 
dressing me, ‘ to our friend young Snorhard, who had 
such a hard fight for Beds last election. But dear 
me,’ she added, again turning to the old gentleman, 
*I thought the family was very rich, and certainly 
never expected to see one of that noble stock reduced 
to such extremities. What a nice, handsome, clas- 
sical face, too, he has of his own, has he not, Char- 
lotte, love? What a pity it is that his Lordship 
doesn’t put him into the church or the army, with 
those splendid white teeth of his! And is the poor 
young man very badly off, can you inform me, sir? 
observed my mother, as the Honourable driver 
finished his glass of soda-water and brandy, and re- 
mounted the box.—‘ Badly off! Dear me! no, 
Madam,’ said the gentleman with the purple whis- 
kers; ‘he’s rolling in money, I can assure you.’— 
* Goodness! what an interesting character !’ replied 


knows how to spend it, Ma’m,’ answered the gentle- 

man in the intensely black wig. ‘ Why, he pays a 

good round sum every year to be allowed to drive 

this coach.’ Dear, dear! what a delightfully eccen- 

trie being! isn’t he, Charlotte, my love?’ replied 

Mamma. ‘And his poor, poor lady 2—for I think, 

if my memory serves me truly, I recollect hearing 

my talented young friend, Mr. Snorhard, say that Mr. 

Gee was married.’ I am afraid you have been mis- 

informed, Madam,’ answered the old gentleman ; 

* Mr. Gee is still single, I can assure you.’"—‘ Indeed, 

you surprise me; I suppose I must make some mis- 

take,’ replied Mamma. ‘And does he really take 

the half-crowns now, like an ordinary coachman ?°— 

‘Oh yes, Madam, he expects the customary perqui- 

site as if he had been bred and born to the business.’ 
—‘ Dear me! how delightfully he sustains the charac- 

ter?’_‘ Yes, Ma’m, as if he'd been brought up on 

the stage—he! he!’"—‘ He! he! he!’ echoed Mamma, 
and ‘ He! he! he!’ echoed I, at the old gentleman’s 
jokelet. ‘I suppose the passengers do them up in 
paper, and he presents them to some charity at the 
end of the year?’ asked Mamma. ‘ Pardon me, 

Madam, not at all,’ he replied. ‘ He says that they 

just find him in rats, for his famous dog “ Tommy” 
to kill. Oh, he’s quite the sportsman, I see,’ con- 
tinued Mamma. ‘ And Mr. Gee, I suppose, resides 
with my lord his brother at Brighton? for I think I 

heard my friend young Mr. Snorhard say that Lord 
Fortiwinx was among the visitors there.’-—*‘ I believe 
not, Madam; Lord Fortiwinx has, to the hest of my 
knowledge, retired for the winter to his seat in Witney, 
and Mr. Gee usually stays at the hotel where the 
coach puts up.’” 

The ‘eccentricities’ of this aristocratic scion 
are painted with a malicious gusto sufficiently 
relishing. They had great attractions for 
Mamma; who was naturally desirous of securing 
so promising a match for her angel of a daugh- 
ter,—reformed rakes, in the maternal estima- 
tion, making the best of husbands. The scheme 
fails through what the lady calls “a cascade of 
calamity.” The heroine, in her endeavour to 
make assurance doubly sure by having “ two 
beaux to her apron string,” contrives to lose 
both. Then we have portraits of Mr. Gee’s 
brother, Lord Fortiwinx, and of the favourite 
Mr. Sertingley :—both are capital, and one almost 
an ideal. Enough to add, that a succession of 
husband-hunts ends in a succession of disap- 
pointments— or, what is worse, unfortunate 
marriages. The Brothers Mayhew make out 
their case; and there is sound doctrine to be 
taken from these pages, administered in a some- 
what eccentric but very entertaining form. 





Hypropatiy.—Letters from Grafenberg. By 
John Gibbs.—Observations on Hydropathy. 
By J. Stephenson Bushman, M.D.—The 
Treatment of Small Pox, &c. by the Water 
Cure. By Dr. Macleod.—TZhe Water Cure in 
Chronic Disease. By J. M. Gully, M.D. 

Ovr friends of the Water Cure must pardon us 

if we cannot find space to keep up with the pro- 

gress of the mania for writing books on hydro- 
pathy—for mania certainly it is, What else 
but a taking leave of the senses ora clear delu- 
sion could induce sober men of business, bar- 
risters, artists, titled ladies and gentlemen, half- 
pay officers, Quakers and dissenting ministers 
to think that their “mission” on this earth is 
to investigate disease and preach up the potency 
of a universal remedy. For upwards of five 
thousand years has mother earth sent bubbling 
up in springs, and the skies have poured down 
upon us in showers, cold water,—and we are now 
told for the first time, with an emphasis almost 
deafening and a constancy most wearying, that 
cold water is a very useful thing. It would 
appear as if some of the learned authors on this 

bject had not heard of the existence of such 

a thing till it was discovered by the inspired 

peasant of Silesia. It would undoubtedly 





Mamma,—‘ Plenty of money ; and what’s better, he 


earlier acquainted with its properti a 
necessity, in fact, for having recourse to eal 
water as a remedy at all seems in most cases 
have resulted from a previous neglect of its 
For the maladies of the intemperate and indole 
scarcely could a more excellent plan be ad 
than the frugal fare, regular habits, and 
water dousings established in the Valley of the 
Grefenberg. One case thus cured, especial] 
if of the literary species, would be sufficient 
establish the reputation of less potent agencies 
than those employed, and to start off the h 
chondriacal, the fanciful and the wonder-loy, 
in search of the vaunted remedy. = 
Hydropathy is, in fact, but one head of the 
great hydra Quackery,—and is sprouting up a 
the expense of its scotched sisters, Meamersa, 
Phrenology, and Homeopathy. They are aj 
the offspring of the same stock—phantasies of 
overwrought German abstraction; which, lon 
after they have ceased to trouble the parent mind 
are imported at second-hand for the amusement 
of us English. We do not, however, intend ty 
deny that there is truth in Hydropathy, Ip 
fact, every species of quackery must have an 
element or pretence of truth before it could 
find a single human being to become its dupe, 
The superstructure of phrenology rests upon the 
facts that the brain is the organ of the mind, 
and that every human mind must possess, ing 
greater or less degree, the thirty-two faculties 
that are mapped out upon the superficies of the 
skull. The delusions of mesmerism are founded 
on truly diseased states of the nervous system 
connected with abnormal conditions of the mind, 
Homeeopathy, with its absurd dogma that like 
cures like and its infinitesimal doses, obtains 
credence in virtue of the latent fact that many 
diseases will get well without any special treat- 
ment. The water-cure has also its basis in truth, 
The action established on the skin by cold 
bathing, the cleanliness produced, and the sub 
stituting a frugal or coarse diet with cold water 
for a rich diet with stimulating drinks, suffice 
to produce a state of the system which, dressed 
up in the jargon of quackery or presented to 
the mind of the ignorant, leads to the absurd 
doctrines of Priessnitz and his followers. 

Our columns are not the place to discuss the 
principles of Hydropathy,—but we feel bound to 
protest against this and every other popular 
delusion in which health and life may be wasted 
in the very attempt made to preserve them. 
We do not, therefore, notice these books to 
recommend them,—but rather to chronicle the 
literary history of a mania to the removal o 
which we are anxious to contribute. That one 
folly should so fast follow another is a sad 
reflection,—but with the spread of knowledge 
and the increased cultivation of the mind we 
feel assured that each successive one will be 
less permanent in its rule and injurious in its 
effects. A little more knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of scientific inquiry and an acquaint 
ance with a few of the facts connected with 
the physiology of the human frame would 
teach people to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood ; and if it did not do this, would a 
least enable them to distinguish between the 
conclusions of the patient investigator of nature 
and the hypotheses of the charlatan. 

But we must say a word of the books before 
we conclude. The first is a series of letters 
by an unprofessional man; who—like many 
others—confounds the benefits derived from ab- 
sence from business and home, regular living, 
and thorough washing with the particular theo- 
ries of those who assert that all diseases my 
be cured by water. The ‘Observations #* 
written by a gentleman whom we have | 





have been much better for all if they had been 


met in the sagen path of natural ay 
literature. is work is intended more # 
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i “to those who have abandoned themselves 
the delusion of the water cure than as a se- 
i defence of it. The treatment of small- 
x and other fevers with cold water is not new. 
Phas been often tried by bold practitioners ; 
a the most experienced have not been con- 
vinced of the greater excellence of this plan 
than of others which are generally adopted. — 
Dr. Gully’s is a book of more pretension 
than the others. It is evidently written by a well- 
educated medical man,—but in almost every 
ewe find evidence that the author has arrived 
ata foregone conclusion. His book is a defence 
of the practice of curing diseases by water; and 
all that fallacious theories and doubtful facts 
from the domain of physiology can be made to 
do in opposition to the rational practice of me- 
jicine and in favour of his adopted system, 
they are made to do in this work. Although 
his book is by far the most scientific that we 
have seen on Hydropathy, we are sorry to find 
ig it so little evidence of candid inquiry into the 


subject. 





letters addressed to the Countess of Ossory, 
rom the Year 1769 to 1797. By Horace 
alpele, Lord Orford, &c. 
{Second Notice.] 
We adverted, a week since, to the numerous 
notices of plays and play-houses which are con- 
tained in these letters. As a critic on contem- 
Art and Literature Horace Walpole 
isa valuable authority, “with a difference.” 
Clear-sighted as he seems to us to have been in 
his general views—far in advance of his age 
as regards certain among his tastes and pursuits 
—his prejudice and compliance with fashion 
ae no less remarkable in cases where his 
judgment was exercised on the objects lying 
closely round him. ‘The thought of what “the 
world would say” regarding this or that—the 
fear of being ridiculed for enthusiasm—appear 
often to have disturbed his equanimity and dis- 
torted his visual powers, when the question 
was not a Petitot enamel or a leaf from the 
hand of Giulio Clovio. These provisoes made, 
we will see, under our Wit’s guidance, what was 
doing in the theatres in his day,—the day, be it 
remembered, when plays, ifnot players, were the 
fishion. In 1769, Horace writes to Lady Ossory : 
“There isa new comedy at Covent Garden, called 
‘The Brothers,’ that has great success, though I am 
told it is chiefly owing to the actors; an obligation I 
should not have thought any play would have had 
wo the present actors at either house. From the 
operas I am almost beaten out. As if either the 
Guadagni or the Zamparini had a voice, there are 
two parties arisen who alternately encore both in 
erery song, and the operas last to almést midnight. 
What a charm there must be in contradiction, when 
iean prevent one’s being tired of what one is tired 
to death.”* 
n1771,— 
“There is a new tragedy at Covent Garden called 
‘Zobeide,’ which I am told is very indifferent, though 
mitten by a country gentleman; and there is a new 
‘Timon of Athens,’ altered from Shakspeare by Mr. 
Cumberland, and marvellously well done, for he has 
aught the manners and diction of the original so 
auctly, that I think it is full as bad a play as it was | 
before he corrected it. * * I shall go to town again | 
m Monday to see that greatest of curiosities, a fine | 
dancer at the Opera. Mademoiselle Heine! is to | 
‘pear on Tuesday, and all the fine gentlemen pay 
«ta compliment they used only to pay to the | 
“eaker, of leaving their hunting to see her. I hope | 
this will re-establish our Albemarle Street Club and | 
— which haye both been in a very languish- | 
" | 
The Heinel was the Heberle of her day. The| 
author of « Zobeide,’ we believe, was that 
an dull but well-intentioned man of taste, 
.Cradock, of Gumley. Passing on to the 
year 1773, 


“We have two new tragedies: I read the two first 











| volley of coups de baton. 


acts of the one and the three last of the other, and 
they sufficed. Mr. Home's ‘ Alonzo’ seems to be 
the story of David and Goliah, worse told than it 
would have been if Sternhold and Hopkins had put 
it into metre.” 


And here follows a further glimpse at Home 
(not Homer) nodding ; also a Row'and for poor 
‘Oliver,’ unfair enough to fan Mr. Forster’s 
contempt of ‘the Macaronies” into a flame.— 

“T was not at the ball last night, and have only 
been at the Opera, where I was infinitely struck 
with the Carrara, who is the prettiest creature upon 
earth. Mrs. Ha:tley I am to find still handsomer, 
and Miss Linley is to be the superlative degree. The 
King admires the last, and ogles her as much as he 
dares to do in so holy a place as an oratorio, and at 
so devout a service as ‘Alexander’s Feast.’ * * 
There was a new play by Dr. Goldsmith last night, 
which succeeded prodigiously; but how is it possible 
your ladyship can bear such stuff as ‘ Alonzo,’ without 
characters or probability 2? A gentlewoman embraces 
her maid when she expects her husband; he goes 
mad with jealousy, without discovering what he ails, 
and runs away to Persia, where the post comes in 
from Spain with news of a duel that is to be fought 
the Lord knows when! As Persian princes love 
single combat as well as if they had been bred in 
Lucas’s coffee-house, nobody is surprised that the 
prince of Persia should arrive to fight a duel that 
was probably over before he set out. The wife dis- 
covers the prince to be her own husband, and the 
lad her own son, and so, to prevent mischief, stabs 
herself, and then tells the whole story, which it was 
rather more natural to do first. The language is as 
poor as the plot. Somebody asked me, apropos to 
the Heroic Epistle, what prose the Home had ever 
written? I said I knew none but his poetry. His 
tragedy comes just in time to prove I was in the 
right. * * What play makes you laugh very much, 
and yet is a very wretched comedy? Dr. Gold- 
smith’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ Stoops, indeed ! 
—so she does, that is the Muse; she is draggled up 
to the knees, and has trudged, I believe, from South- 
wark fair. The whole view of the piece is low 
humour, and no humour is in it. All the merit is in 
the situations, which are comic; the heroine has no 
more modesty than Lady Bridget, and the author's 
wit is as much manqué as the lady’s; but some of 
the characters are well acted, and Woodward speaks 
a poor prologue, written by Garrick, admirably. * * 
I forgot to tell your ladyship that Miss Loyd is in 
the new play by the name of Rachael Buckskin, 
though he has altered it in the printed copies. Some- 
body wrote for her a very sensible reproof to him, 
only it ended with an indecent grossiéreté. How- 
ever, the fool took it seriously, and wrote a most dull 
and scurrilous answer; but, luckily for him, Mr. 
Beauclere and Mr. Garrick intercepted it.” 

The following peep at provincial French 
players and royal patrons is curious as a picture 
of manners.— 

“The next scene lies in Calais. You shall have 
the identic words of my Lady Fenouilhet’s letter :— 
‘I must acquaint you with a piece of insolence done 
to the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland. Their 
Royal Higlinesses, upon their arrival here on Satur- 
day se’nnight, went to the play, as likewise on Sun- 
day. On Monday morning two of the players waited 
on their Royal Highnesses to thank them for the 
honour that had been done them, and to receive the 
gratification usual upon such occasions. The duke 





| gave them three guineas for the two representations, 


which was so far from satisfying these gentry, that, 
by way of impertinence, they sent their candle- 
snuffer, a dirty fellow, to present a bouquet to the 
duchess, who was rewarded for his impudence with a 
This chastisement did not 
intimidate the actors, who sent one of their troop 
after the duke to St. Omer, with a letter, to know if 
it was really true his Royal Highness gave but three 
guineas, for that they, the players, suspected their 
companions had pocketed the best part of what was 

iven. 
But the man who went with the letter has been put 
in prison, and the whole troop has been ordered to 
leave the town—“ voila qui est bien tragique pour les 
comédiens.” ‘This affair is as much talked on at 
Calais as if it was an affair of state.’ ” 


| 


| 
| 
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The next paragraph shows us two dramatic 
celebrities “‘at home.” — 


“T dined and passed Saturday at Beauclerc’s, with 


| the Edgcumbes, the Garricks, and Dr. Goldsmith, 
| and was most thoroughly tind, as | knew I should 


be, I who hate the paying off a butt. Goldsmith is 
a fool, the more wearing for having some sense. It 
was the night of a new comedy, called the ‘ School 
for Wives, which was exceedingly applauded, and 
which Charles Fox says is execrable. Garrick has 
at least the chief hand in it. I never saw anybody 
in a greater fidget, nor more vain when he returned, 
for he went to the plaslouse at half-an-hour after 
five, and we sat waiting for him till ten, when he was 
to act a speech in ‘Cato’ with Goldsmith; that is, 
the latter sat in t’other’s lap, covered With a cloak, 
and while Goldsmith spoke, Garrick’s arms that em- 
braced him, made foolish actions. How could one 
laugh when one had expected this for four hours ?”’ 


But Garrick was treated with only a qualified 
measure of praise by the author of ‘The Mys- 
terious Mother;’ while Le Texier’s readings 
are lauded with every possible superlative,—and 
Mr. Jephson’s tragedy, ‘ Braganza,’ (for which 
Horace wrote the epilogue) is described as the 
best thing of its time. Alas! for the discern- 
ment of royal and noble patrons of the drama 
in its palmy days—if the dicta of Walpole in 
any degree reflect the judgments of the exquisite. 
Strokes of truth, however, are oddly mixed with 
the prejudice and favouritism of the following 
strictures on Hannah More’s ‘ Percy.’— 

“T have just been at ‘ Percy.’ The four first acts 
are much better than I expected, and very animated, 
There are good situations, and several pretty pas- 
sages; but not much nature. There is a fine speech 
of the heroine to her father, and a strange sermon 
against Crusades, that ends with a description of the 
Saviour, who died for our sins. The last act is very 
ill-conducted, unnatural and obscure. Earl Douglas 
is a savage ruffian. Earl Percy is converted by the 
virtue of his mistress, and she is love and virtue in 
the supreme degree. There is a prologue and an 
epilogue about fine ladies and fine gentlemen, and 
feathers and buckles; and I don’t doubt every word 
of both, Mr. Garrick’s, for they are commonplace, 
and written for the upper gallery. It was very 
moderately performed; but one passage against the 
odious Scot Douglas was loudly applauded, and 
showed that the mob have no pensions.” 


While our talk is of playhouses, we cannot 
omit the following character,—in which the 
attempt at balancing merit and demerit pro- 
duces an impression of truth tried for, but not 
attained.— 

“Yes, madam, I do think the pomp of Garrick’s 
funeral perfectly ridiculous, It is confounding the 
immense space between pleasing talents and national 
services. What distinctions remain for a patriot hero, 
when the most solemn have been showered on a 
player?—but when a great empire is on its decline, 
one symptom is, there being more eagerness on trifles 
than on essential objects. Shakspeare, who wrote 
when Burleigh counselled and Nottingham fought, 
was not rewarded and honoured like Garrick who 
only acted, when—indeed I do not know who has 
counselled and who has fought. Ido not at all mean 
to detract from Garrick’s merit, who was a real genius 
in his way, and who, I believe, was never equalled 
in both tragedy and comedy. Still I cannot think 
that acting, however perfectly, what others have 
written, is one of the most astonishing talents: yet I 
will own as fairly that Mrs. Porter and Madlle. 
Dumenil have struck me so much, as even to 
reverence them. Garrick never affected me quite 
so much as those two actresses, and some few others 
in particular parts, as Quin, in Falstaff; King, in 
Lord Ogleby; Mrs. Pritchard, in Maria, in the Non 
juror; Mrs. Clive, in Mrs. Cadwallader; and Mrs, 
Abington, in Lady Teazle. They all seemed the 





What answer the Duke gave I know not; | 





very persons: I suppose that in Garrick I thought I 
saw more of his art; yet his Lear, Richard, Hotspur 
(which the town had not taste enough to like) Kitely, 
and Ranger, were as capital and perfect as action 
could be. In declamation, I confess, he never charmed 
me; nor could he bea gentleman; his Lord Townley 
and Lord Hastings were mean, but then too the parts 
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are indifferent, and do not call for a master’s exertion. 
I should shock Garrick’s devotees if I uttered all my 
opinion: I will trust your ladyship with it—it is, that 
Le Texier is twenty times the genius. What com- 
parison between the powers that do the fullest justice 
to a single part, and those that instantaneously can 
fill a whole piece, and transform themselves with 
equal perfection into men and women, and pass from 
laughter to tears, and make you shed the latter at 
both? Garrick, when he made one laugh, was not 
always judicious, though excellent. What idea did 
his Sir John Brute give of a Surly Husband. His 
Bayes was no less entertaining; but it was a Garret- 
teer-bard. Old Cibber preserved the solemn cox- 
comb; and was the caricature of a great poet, as the 
part was designed to be. Half I have said I know 
is heresy, but fashion had gone to excess, though 
very rarely with so much reason. Applause had 
turned his head, and yet he was never content even 
with that prodigality. His jealousy and envy were 
unbounded; he hated Mrs, Clive, till she quitted the 
stage, and then cried her up to the skies, to depress 
Mrs. Abington. He did not love Mrs. Pritchard, 
and with more reason, for there was more spirit 
and originality in her Beatrice than in his Benedick. 
But if the town did not admire his acting more than 
it deserved, which indeed in general it was difficult 
to do, what do you think, madam, of its prejudice, 
even for his writings? What stuff was his Jubilee 
Ode, and how paltry his Prologues and Epilogues? 
I have always thought that he was just the counter- 
part of Shakspeare; this, the first of writers and an 
indifferent actor; that, the first of actors and a 
woful author. Posterity would believe me, who will 
see only his writings; and who will see those of 
another modern idol, far less deservedly enshrined, 
Dr. Johnson.” 


To the setting of Garrick succeeded the rising 
of Mrs. Siddons,—whose magnitude as “a star’ 
was, as usual, questioned by the select.— 

“Our mutual silence, madam, has had pretty 
nearly the same cause, want of matter; for though 
my nominal wife, Lady Browne, has not left me like 
your Jord, I have led almost as uneventful a life as 


your ladyship in your lonely woods, except that I 
have been for two days in town, and seen Mrs. Sid- 


dons. She pleased me beyond my expectation, but 
not up to the admiration of the ton, two or three of 
whom were in the same box with me; particularly 
Mr. Boothby, who, as if to disclaim the stoic apathy 
of Mr. Meadows in Cecilia, was all bravissimo. Mr. 
Craufurd, too, asked me if I did not think her the 
best actress I ever saw? I said, ‘ by no means; we 
old folks were apt to be prejudiced in favour of our 
first impressions. She is a good figure, handsome 
enough, though neither nose nor chin according to 
the Greek standard, beyond which both advance a 
good deal. Her hair is either red or she has no 
objection to its being thought so, and has used red 
powder. Her voice is clear and good; but I thought 
she did not vary its modulations enough, nor even 
approach enough to the familiar—but this may come 
when more habituated to the awe of the audience of 
the capital. ler action is proper, but with little 
variety ; when without motion, her arms are not 
genteel. * * I dare to say, that were I one-and- 
twenty, I should have thought her marvellous; but, 
alas! I remember Mrs. Porter and the Dumesnil— 
and remember every accent of the former in the very 
same part. Yet this is not entirely prejudice: don’t 
TI equally recollect the whole progress of Lord Chat- 
ham and Charles Townshend, and does it hinder my 
thinking Mr. Fox a prodigy? * * Mrs, Siddons con- 
tinues to be the mode and to be modest and sensible. 
She declines great dinners, and says her business 
und the cares of her family take up her whole time. 
When Lord Carlisle carried her the tribute-money 
from Brookes’s, he said she was not maniérée enough. 
‘I suppose she was grateful,’ said my niece, Lady 
Maria. Mrs. Siddons was desired to play Medea 
and Lady Macbeth.‘ No," she replied, ‘ she did not 
look on them as female characters.’ She was ques- 
tioned about her transactions with Garrick; she said, 
‘he did nothing but put her out; that he told her she 
moved her right hand when it should have been her 
left.—In short,’ said she, ‘I found I must not shade 
the tip of his nose.’ ” 


The lady’s refusal of Lady Macbeth as a part, 





if true, is very curious: her complaint of the 
great tragedian is a thing of “all time.” 

Never had new-comer a more severe ordeal 
to pass through than Mrs. Siddons. We have 
not forgotten the entries in Miss Burney’s 
Diary, which seem to indicate that by “ the 
set” who had the monopoly of wit and wis- 
dom the claims of the Tragic Muse were at 
first grudgingly acknowledged. The authoress 
of ‘ Evelina’ was cold to her Belvidera, but 
unmeasured in her praise of a Mr. Lee who 
played Jaffier! It is noticeable, too, that “the 
Blues” appear to have considered her as an 
interloper in society: and Mrs. Thrale, blanked 
by not finding ‘‘ the flash” which she considered 
the one test of genius, sarcastically exclaimed, 
“Why this is a leaden goddess we are wor- 
shipping!” Generally, indeed, we cannot but 
remark that the tone of condescension which 
the Wits seem to have assumed by common 
consent towards these favourites of the public 
is absurd;—but it becomes nothing short of 
ridiculous when aped by the music-master’s 
daughter, Fanny Burney. No more curious 
chapters in the history of manners and opinion 
could be written than upon the inconsistencies 
of society in its treatment of artists; and 
upon their own caste regulations and class 
distinctions, which settle the precedences of 
seventh Chair and fifth Flower-pot (to illus- 
trate from the player’s ludicrous account of his 
own stage occupations in the Spectator). The 
latter are in part answerable for the former. 
The desire to depreciate, (always easy to assume, 
and certain ‘to tell’’) will never wholly cease 
out of society, let it become ever so gifted and 
liberal, till the Artist himself shall reconsider his 
position. On the one hand, with what absurd 
assumptions is he chargeable—on the other, 
with what a degrading disparagement of the 
very qualities, talents, and accomplishments 
which have brought him out of obscurity! 
The finicality of the Walpoles is a little charge- 
able on the foppery of the Garricks. The con- 
tempt ‘for sock and buskin’’ of Mr. Respec- 
tability A. can hardly be wondered at when we 
find a Mrs. Melpomene B. in every other page 
of the record of her theatrical life describing 
how she “loathes her profession.”’ This want 
of honesty and self-respect can hardly be too 
gravely lamented by those who, like ourselves, 
hold that Art in all its manifestations is not 
merely to be permitted and stared at, but to 
be defended and honoured. 

Ere changing the topic, we will take one 
more dramatic extract from this book,—and that 
shall be a speculation on genteel comedy worth 
laying to heart by actors and dramatists.— 

“T am very far from tired, madam, of encomiums 
on the performance at Richmond House, but I, by 
no means, agree with the criticism on it that you 
quote, and which, I conclude, was written by some 
player, from envy. Who should act genteel comedy 
perfectly but people of fashion that have sense ? 
Actors and actresses can only guess at the tone of 
high life, and cannot be inspired with it. Why are 
there so few genteel comedies, but because most 
comedies are written by men not of that sphere ? 
Etheridge, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Cibber, wrote 
genteel comedy, because they lived in the best com- 
pany, and Mrs. Oldfield played it so well, because 
she not only followed, but often set, the fashion. 
General Burgoyne has written the best modern 
comedy, for the same reason; and Miss Farren is as 
excellent as Mrs. Oldfield, because she has lived with 
the best style of men in England; whereas Mrs. 
Abington can never go beyond Lady Teazle, which 
is a second-rate character, and that rank of women 
are always aping women of fashion, without arriving 
at the style. Farquhar’s plays talk the language of 
a marching regiment in country quarters; Wycherly, 
Dryden, Mrs. Centlivre, &c., wrote as if they had 
only lived in the ‘Rose Tavern; but then the 
court lived in Drury Lane, too, and Lady Dor- 





chester and Nel Gwyn were equally good company 
This, at least, was not an idle profession OM the 
part of one who must have been Conscious of 
possessing comic powers of the most refine 
quality. Nor were these the exclusive posse, 
sion of Walpole among the fine gentleme, 
of the eighteenth century. We recollect 
piece of court dialogue which even on the 
stage would act better than the imagip 

scene written by Lord Hervey for the entertgis, 
ment of his royal mistress,—passages of Which 
we gave to our readers some weeks since, 4 
Shakspeare can divine the temper of ancien 
Egypt and the colours of remote Italy—a Pay, 
can present Medea in “the right Colchian 
fashion,” but that all persons of scantier jp, 
tuitive genius, creative or executive, will noth. 
the worse for personal experience is a truth hardly 
to be controverted, however royally neglected, 

Not to become prosy in following Walp 
while he illustrates favourite topics or adyo. 
cates sound opinions, let us try another slid 
in his lively magic lantern. We may po. 
sibly on a future occasion offer a few notices 
of French humours and French affairs —p 
which (not being personally concerned) Wil. 
oe was unusually shrewd, prescient, anj 
iberal. But this time we will deal with 
trifles. Who ever talked about the bijouteriy, 
the clocks, the gay folks, and the fine houses 
of Paris in 1771 in so lively a strain as Lady 
Ossory’s intelligencer ?— 

“ As to snuff-boxes and tooth-pick cases, the vin 

has entirely failed this year. I have not been able 
to find a new one of either sort. The shops con- 
plain of a total stagnation of trade, and this some 
impute to a cross man whom they call Mons ke 
Chanceleur, who has pulled all the Parliament out 
by the noses, and occasioned a decrease of 40,000 of 
those organs of smelling in Paris; and others my, 
that a certain comptroller-general having left nobody 
anything to eat, there is but little demand for tooth- 
pick cases.” 
Who ever hit off the national animosities be 
twixt our climate and that of “ our born ene 
mies” with so deliciously bombastic a simile a 
the following,—which winds up a supper che 
Madame Mirepoix—the date being September 
or October ?— 

“ While we were at supper with all the windors 
open, and les Gardes du Roi playing to us, your 
ladyship I suppose was hovering over a fire. It has 
been sultry ever since I came hither; the last five 
days like the torrid zone, and lightning as cheap a 
gunpowder.” 

The small space now left us precludes further 
classification. As “ distinguished strangers” ote 
now a feature, the English may be curious to 
see what manner of guests we were entertaining 
at the close of the eighteenth century; als 
how they behaved.— : 

“ Did ‘your ladyship hear of a Prince Sulkowsk, 
who was lately in England? He was competitor 
with the present king for the crown of Poland, i 
hideous, and covered with brilliants. George Selwyn 
said he had never before seen a monster set in dit 
monds. This opulent Palatine came about a fort: 
night ago with his reine manguée to see Strawberry, 
and was admitted without a ticket, as all foreignes 
are. I was not here; he left a card with all his title, 
as Prince of Thiski, Duke of Thatski, &c., to thank 
me in the name of all Europe for the free ingress 
strangers. It seems the part of hisrevenues in specie 
(for it would be cumbersome to give a handful af 
peasants to every housekeeper) is rigidly econoat 
(unless you reckon the list of titles on his cards), 
on Margaret he bestowed four and sixpence, having 
appropriated but five shillings to this visit, of which, 
prudently reflecting that he might be overturned 
lose a wheel, he retained one sixpence; howevet, 
being asked, like the Duchess of Beaufort, tom 
the chapel, he surmounted his sage reserve, = 
generously conferred that sixpence on the gardener. 

The Crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 
To just three millions stinted modest Gage. 
I suppose it is cheaper since the partition. 
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‘ng accidentally hit upon the name of 
my joining in the general regret that 
rh ‘of his far-famed witticisms have been 
handed down to us, we cannot do better than 


close our present notice with two bons-mots,—the 


first from one of the letters written in 1769.—- 

“George Selwyn is, 1 think, the only person re- 
maining who can strike wit out of the present politics. 
On hearing Calcraft wanted to be Earl of Ormond, 
he said, it would be very proper, as no doubt there 
had been many Butlers in his family. 
The second bears the date of February 1780.— 

“Everybody is full of Mr. Burke's yesterday's 

h, which I only mention as parent of a mot of 

George Selwyn. Lord George Gordon, single, divided 
the house, and Selwyn set him down afterwards at 
White's, where he said, ‘I have brought the whole 
opposition in my coach; and I hope one coach will 
givays hold them, if they mean to take away the 
board of works.” 

We apprehend that no reader, “‘light or 
heavy,” will object to our returning once more 
to these volumes. 
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PROFESSORSHIP OF SURGERY AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

Mr. Cooper, late President of the College of Sur- 
gens, and Professor of Surgery in University College, 
has resigned the second appointment,—and has made 
ipamphlet the vehicle of his resignation. The facts are 
these. When Mr. Liston died, the Council appointed 
Mr. Syme, who may be said to have been at the 
head of surgery in Edinburgh, to succeed him at the 
Hospital, "This Mr. Cooper considered to be a slight 
on the surgeons who had been educated at University 
College, and made up his mind to retire in conse- 
quence,—a resolution which some subsequent events 
converted into what the French call a fait accompli. 
It must not be left out of view that the person whom 
he conceives to have been slighted is his own son-in- 
law ; whom, as he says, he would back “ against the 
favourite in any kind of competition whatsoever, in 
rlation to practical and scientific surgery.” This 
gentleman—_Mr. Morton, who does not by himself 
appear as a party to the complaint—is a rising sur- 
kon, of Whom every one speaks highly: but whom 
W one, so far as we can make out, puts at this 
Moment on a level with Mr. Syme. We can hardly 
tell exactly what Mr, Cooper wishes. He does not 
venture to say in so many words that his son-in-law 
should have been the successor of Mr. Liston—yet 

insinuates discontent that he or some other former 
hupil of the institution is not invested with that 
“aracter. He makes it clear that he wishes it had 
‘ot been Mr, Syme, but somebody else ; and this is 





enough as a text for the few remarks which we desire 
to offer. We take up the matter without reference 
to anything that is personal in the immediate dispute 
—and because of a principle which we think it in- 
volves. We are interested in it not in its medical 
bearings, but as touching a question of great im- 
portance in which all branches of knowledge are 
concerned. 

Nothing is more likely to gain a hearing because 
of the mere sympathy which it awakens, than the 
doctrine that a public institution for education should 
fill up its vacancies from among its own former 
pupils. The proposition much resembles the question 
of protection for home industry, which has so long 
shut the eyes of the nation to its own best interest in 
the opinion of most of those who have studied the 
subject of commerce. In a case like the present, 
there are three things to be considered :—the interests 
of the institution, the wants of those whom that 
institution undertakes to instruct, and the fair 
claims of former students. The government of 
any College has a responsibility of this threefold 
kind in every case of vacancy. With regard, first, 
to the Institution :—its interests, as it seems to us, 
are most consulted by electing the best man, let him 
come from where he may. For one student who bends 
his steps to an unendowed college because he has 
thereby a better chance of being ultimately a teacher 
therein, we are satisfied that ten will be induced to 
do so by knowing that the teachers actually in pos- 
session are the best to be had. The majority of 
learners do not intend to teach but to practise ; and 
all think more of the latter than of the former while 
making up their minds as to their course of in- 
struction. 

With reference to the actual students: — the 
Council is under an implied compact with them to 
supply the best teachers, It can have no right to 
levy an income tax on their attainments for the 


















































benefit of their predecessors ;—which it would do if 


of two men differently qualified the inferior were 
preferred because he had been a student of the Col- 
lege. Could the Council say to the students:— 
“ Gentlemen, you are to take the less qualified in- 
structor at our hands, for the sake of the chance that 
you, or some of you, being in your turns the less 
qualified, shall be at some future time the parties to 
be benefited by a similar appeal”? Unless they 
could say this without rebuke, they surely could not 
act in conformity without malfeasance. 

Lastly, with reference to former students.—It may 
willingly be conceded that when two men are equally 
qualified, the preference—then necessarily deter- 
mined by something independent of qualification— 
should be given to the one who in time past gave a 
preference to the College. But as to the general 
question—surely it is visible that, to use a common 
phrase, it is as broad as it is long; which is a curious 
idiomatic way of saying that those who will “ take it 
out” in length must lose in breadth. If all institu- 
tions prefer their own pupils, then those of each 
place lose all chance of preferment except in their 
own place—while each place, at the same time, loses 
all chance of better teaching than what may be the 
immediate accident of its own growth. This is the 
scheme by which any species of stock is pretty surely 
kept down to a certain level—and belongs to a 
class of fallacies which we fancy are nearly exploded 
inourday. It throws, it is said, aslur on an institu- 
tion to confess that the best qualified men are not to 
be found among its own students :—And in the case 
before us, it has been industriously argued that Uni- 
versity College has admitted, by the course adopted, 
that it has not educated one surgeon competent to 
fill Mr. Liston’s post. Now, this very obvious fallacy 
takes for granted that it is the principle of the Col- 
lege to prefer anything that can be called competency 
in a student of its own to all higher amount of 
qualification in a stranger. If this principle were 
conceded, then of course the inference against the 
College would be as above charged. But say that 
the Council do not admit this principle, and then, 
for anything that appears, they may think there are 
hundreds of former students of every degree of fit- 
ness below that of the person actually chosen—out 
of whom the vacancy at the Hospital might have 
been well supplied had it not been that they were 
able to supply it better. 

In November next University College will have 





existed—that is in Professor's, not Architect's, exist- 
ence—twenty years. Of surgery and medicine the 
proverb runs that in them a man begins to gain 
his bread and lose his teeth about the same time. 
Without subscribing to the absolute truth of this 
proposition, it is yet clear that there has not been 
time enough even for the very earliest students of 
this College to have arrived near the head of their 
profession, except in very singular cases. Various 
appointments have already been filled up from the 
ranks of the former students of the institution ; but 
it seems to us wholly preposterous, even granting 
the preference principle, to suppose that the time 
is yet come for its full application. 

We assume that in this instance the Council have 
selected the best man they could get,—because we 
do not find even Mr. Cooper asserting that any one 
except himself would back his son-in-law against the 
favourite. We will do no more than mention his 
charges of cabal made against two of his colleagues 
by name,—first, because they mainly rest on his own 
imputation of motives,—and secondly, because, if 
the misbehaving Professors have done nothing but 
intrigue the best man who could be found into the 
vacant place, we heartily wish University College, and 
all others, a similar cabal on every vacancy, 





THE EXPEDITION IN SEARCII OF SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN, 

Berors this article meets the eye of the reader, the 
ships in search of Sir John Franklin and his party 
will have left our shores.—We have had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting these vessels most minutely—and 
can confidently assert that no Arctic or Antarctic 
Expedition has ever sailed under such favourable 
circumstances as that now commanded by Sir James 
Ross, All the experience obtained from former 
Expeditions has been made available, and the scien. 
titic arrangements for ventilation and heating are 
admirable. 

The vessels (the Enterprise and Investigator, the 
first of 470, and the latter of 420 tons) are built as 
strong as wood and iron can make them, with due 
regard to their sailing qualities. They are larger and 
far more elegant in appearance than the Erebus and 
Terror. It will be remembered that those vessels 
were fitted with screws worked by steam under high 
pressure. It was found impossible with the most 
favourable circumstances to obtain a greater speed 
than three knots an hour from this power; and there 
was the serious disadvantage of the most valuable 
portion of the vessel being occupied by cumbersome 
machinery. The plan, we know, was strongly 
objected to by Sir James Ross—and we shall be quite 
prepared to hear of its having turned out a signal 
failure. In the present Expedition a different course 
has been pursued. A launch is attached to each 
ship, fitted with a screw propeller. These boats are 
so constructed as to be easily stowed midships; and 
the steam machinery, which is light and portable, 
occupies but little room and can be shipped and un. 
shipped in a very short space of time. ‘The result of 
various experimental trips gave an average speed 
of seven knots an hour; and it is expected that these 
launches will prove of great service in exploring open 
seas during a dead calm and in towing the vessels. 
Ninety tons of prepared fuel for the use of these 
launches are carried by each vessel. 

The ships are amply provided with instruments for 
magnetical and meteorological observations. All 
the barometers have undergone the most rigid com- 
parison with the Royal Society’s standard instru- 
ment—and we were pleased to find that some of the 
newly invented aneroid barometers have been sup- 
plied by the Admiralty’s orders. 

Under all these favourable conditions, we sincerely 
trust that the Expedition will succeed before the 
close of this summer in meeting with Franklin. That 
every effort will be made for the purpose we feel 
assured; and such efforts are not limited to the pre- 
sent year—for the ships are fully provisioned for three 
years. We may add that we have Sir James Ross’s 
authority for stating that the object of the expedition 
—contrary to what we had previously been informed, 
and to what we should have thought the probabilities 
of the case—is strictly limited to the search for the 
missing mariners. The provisioning of the vessels 
for three years, when Franklin must be heard of if at 
all in one, certainly makes such a statement, if not 
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doubtful, at least a little perplexing :—but we give 
the assurance as we have received it. 





THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tne excellent remarks of F.R.S. in a recent 


number of the Atheneum are applicable to many 
learned bodies besides the Royal Society. The cul- 
tivators of learning are everywhere elbowed and en- 
croached upon by the eager votari:s of wealth and 
fashion. It is not the aristocracy which oppresses 
them, but the affected importance of those who fawn 
and play upon the aristocracy. The Royal Geogra- 
phical Society presentsa very remarkable example of 
this kind of usurpation. This Society has been seized 
upon and made the property of a few, and is now 
really a discredit to the community which tolerates 
so much abuse. Having wasted the Society’s funds 
by mismanagement, and being unwilling to meet the 
subscribers, the self elected Council are now endea- 
vouring to raise by means of circular letters a sub- 
sidy, for the purpose of repairing defects hitherto 
dissembled or denied. This proceeding is obviously 
at variance with the constitutional principles of such 
societies. The question of contribution is a question 
of confidence. In every contract there is some re- 
ciprocity,—and those who after contributing to the 
funds of the Royal Geographical Society for eighteen 
years, have seen it sink into utter impotence, have 
some reason to think themselves unfairly dealt with, 
even though no extraordinary demands were made 
on them by the self-elected Council. But to make 
the present state of the Society perfectly intelligible 
it will be necessary to glance rapidly over its past 
history and proceedings. 

When the Royal Geographical Society was first 
founded in 1830, it seemed to possess more of the 
elements of success than ordinarily falls to the lot 
of such institutions. It was in the busy centre of 
the commercial world, where geographical informa- 
tion is always welcome, and whence active commu- 
nication is maintained with every quarter of the earth. 
Yet the Society never attempted to turn to account 
the advantages of its position. It never established 
a system of foreign or colonial correspondence. It 
never sought the alliance nor made itself ancillary 
to the efforts of commercial enterprise. It is not 
worth while to inquire here into the circumstances 
which cramped the efforts and depressed the spirit 
of the Society at the outset; suffice it to say, that 
among the many interests which engaged the atten- 
tion of its first managers I believe that those of 
geography were the least thought of. Yet, if there 
was little exertion, there was no want of vaunting. 
The Council affect to boast of the Expeditions which 
they fitted out or fostered; but these, if carefully 
examined, will be found to reflect but little credit 
on their promoters. The Guyana Expedition, which 
(thanks to the ability of Sir R. Schomburgk) was 
completely successful, was patronized and paid for 
by the Government. That which was peculiarly the 
Society’s own, was the Expedition to Kurdistan. 
The Council, eager for distinction, looked around 
for some unknown region, where brilliant discoveries, 
opening new fields to commercial enterprise, might 
be made at a moderate expense,—and they pitched 
on the Mountains of Kurdistan; this, too, at a time 
when Asia Minor and the Armenian countries were 
tilled with European travellers. The fruits of this 
ill-advised Expedition may be seen in the Journal, 
occupying some thirteen sheets, and having cost 
above 1,800/.! The South African Expedition cost 
above 700/.; but I cannot believe that the Council 
would ever have countenanced this if they had not 
been misinformed as to the circumstances under 
which it was commenced. The remaining outlay 
under the head of Expeditions and Instruments 
amounts to a mere trifle. Thus, we have no diffi- 
culty in arriving at the conclusion that in this de- 
partment the Council manifested little energy and 
less judgment. Of the moderate sum expended by 
them, four-fifths may be considered as having been 
thrown away. Nor should it be overlooked that 
they sent out their travellers very inadequately 


supplied with instruments and instructions; which 
latter, if properly drawn up, might have ranked 
among the chief ornaments of the Journal. 

Now with respect to the Journal,—it was very 
favourably received by the public in the first in- 


| stance,—and rose to a considerable sale in three 


years, though unskilfully put together and, in many 
points. very censurable. But from 1835 it declined 
constantly, and for the last seven years very rapidly, 
—so that at present it is little more than a lingering 
monument of the Society’s inefficiency. A detailed 
criticism on this ill-starred Journal would be here out 
of place; yet in order to do full justice to the spirit 
which has always characterized in an eminent degree 
the managers of this Society, I will call attention 
to a sentence in the pamphlet entitled ‘The Royal 
Geographical Society and its Labours,’ which was 
put forward as a kind of manifesto by the Council 
in 1846. I find therein mentioned, among the 
objects to be especially kept in view by the editor, 
“the adoption of a uniform orthography, as far as 
possible, particularly in oriental names.’ Now the 
fact is, that the learned Foreign Secretary of the 
Society did introduce into the Journal a uniform 
and well-considered orthography of oriental names, 
which the editor of the Journal—the writer of the 
sentence above quoted,—has never, I believe, fol- 
lowed in any single instance. 

It can hardly be supposed that where the general 
conduct of affairs exhibits so many proofs of inatten- 
tion and incapacity, the Society’s honours should be 
bestowed with unfailing impartiality and discern- 
ment. Certainly, we cannot expect the progress of 
Geography to he duly registered and appreciated by 
those who seem hardly to know what geography is; 
and the Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
have occasionally quite lost sight of the limits of 
their proper domain. Nor can there be impartiality 
where there is no steady adherence to rules. The 
Society’s honours have been withheld from travellers 
well-known to have done much for science, on the 
ground that they did not communicate the results of 
their labours to the Society directly and within a 
limited period of time. Yet, again we have seen all 
these limitations and conditions capriciously and un- 
accountably flung to the winds. In 1845 the medal 
was bestowed on the author of a huge German com- 
pilation, dull, crude, unsafe, and unfathomable (“ the 
labour of a life to read,” says the Secretary, who had 
seen the volumes in question, but could not read them 
—*“ beautiful and compendious volumes,” says the 
President, who could have read, but had never seen 
them,)—which was begun in 1822, and is not yet 
advanced half-way to its conclusion, And more 
recently the same distinction has been conferred on 
a Russian traveller, a meagre sketch of whose journey 
to the Icy Sea, apparently in the beaten road of 
the fur-traders, was communicated to the Society at 
second-hand; and a medal was bestowed for alleged 
scientific results of which the Society remains to this 
moment in utter ignorance. Nay more, that tra- 
veller received the medal for his explorations in 
Northern and Eastern Siberia (it is so recorded in 
the Society's ‘ Transactions’),_two distinct Expedi- 
tions, respecting the latter of which the Society never 
received any communication whatever. How is this 
to be explained? Whence this prodigality of en- 
couragement in certain quarters? Why is there so 
much liberality towards Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
and so much jealousy nearer home? Iam aware 
that the great rulers of the Council exclaim “ we 
find it impossible in these cases to govern our de- 
cisions by fixed rules.” This is a lamentable ad- 
mission. The exemption from law here laid claim 
to is obviously the prerogative of a few; three-fourths 
of the Council neither could nor would indulge in 
such a licence. But would it not be better to sub- 
mit to any restraint of rule and order than to expose 
the Royal Geographical Society of London to the 
possible suspicion of bartering honours with foreign 
academies ? 

At the conclusion of the President's Address in 
1844 he laid much stress on the fact that the Society 
had formed a library and a collection of maps “ by 
its own energy and means ;” and declared his belief 
that it had founded a good claim for support on the 
Government and the country “if it had done no- 
thing more than procure maps of all known lands 
and seas, and so arranged them that they are at all 
times ready to be consulted by the Government and 
the public.” Now the truth is, that the Society owes 
its library and collections almost wholly to donations, 
and not to “its own energy and means.” It has 





expended little in the purchase of books,—next to 





nothing in the purchase of maps. And for the 
accessions made to the library in this way the Sociey 
is indebted to the occasional advances of book 
and not in the least degree to the care or dij; 
of the Council. The library of the Royal Ge. 
graphical Society is wholly deficient in those w 
of reference which ought to form the basis of 8 cen 
tral geographical library. It does not contain the 
collection of Ramusio, or of Purchas, or even, we 
believe, that of Hakluyt. The state of dj : 
peve, Ul 7 | © Of disorder jp 
which it lies and the want of a catalogue diminish its 
value. As to the collection of maps and charts itis 
absurd to suppose that any one can make use of 4 
collection of some thousand sheets without any 
key to its contents. And now, at last, in 194 
the members are called on by a circular letter to 
subscribe for the purpose of binding 800 volume 
and 1,000 pamphlets, and mounting 3,510 mai 
and charts,—and to “ maintain the library and mg 
in a condition consistent with the character of 
the Society and the wants of those who resort to jt 
for information.” This furnishes a significant com. 
mentary on the past employment of the Society 
“own energy and means.” Surely in these proceed. 
ings there is some want of candour as well as of 
good management. 

The Royal Geographical Society rose rapidly x 
first, owing to what may be called its intrinsic merits, 
but its prosperity was soon marred by the negligence 
and incapacity of its rulers. Its annual yaunti 
too plainly announced the hollowness of its cha. 
racter. It shone so brightly— its rays were shot » 
fiercely through a transparent atmosphere—that the 
weather-wise had no difficulty in predicting the 
gathering of clouds. The Report for 1840 already 
awakens suspicion by the apparently needless assur. 
ance that “ the state of the finances continues satis 
factory ;” and then, after referring to the outlay on 
certain Expeditions, it adds,—*it is gratifying to 
observe that these demands have heen paid out of 
the annual income of the Society, which continues 
steadily to increase by the contribution of new men- 
bers.” Nevertheless it was found necessary in 1842 
to sell out 1,0007. stock, chiefly to liquidate out- 
standing debts of former years ; but to this unpalat- 
able information was subjoined the remark,—* The 
Council have now, however, the satisfaction to a- 
nounce that there is no outstanding demand against 
the Society, beyond the current expenses.” Yet 
this consolatory statement was erroneous ;—for the 
next year’s Report tells of a further sale of stock, 
“to meet outstanding bills of former years.” 

But in 1846, when the Society was found to be 
sinking fast into bankruptcy, more of the truth came 
out. The accounts were then printed (thanks to the 
Atheneum, which extorted them); and it was seen 
that the Society had received in the first fifteen years 
of its career, above 27,0002.,—or, deducting contribu- 
tions made by Government and certain missionary 
bodies, above 25,000/., while, of this latter sum, the 
Council had expended 1,760/. on Expeditions and 
1,1302. on the library: or in other words, it had laid 
out on the proper objects of the Society —ge 
graphical discovery and research—but a ninth part 
of the funds at its disposal, the greater part of the 
remainder being consumed in empty parade or on 
the Journal. This last item of loss is of itself an 
unanswerable proof of gross mismanagement. 

When an extraordinary general meeting Was 
called in April 1846, with the view of imposings 
new tax on the subscribers, the Council remained 
silent and left the whole matter to the secretary, 
while he was pleased to ascribe the financial ditt: 
culties to the large arrears, amounting, a8 he de- 
clared, to 6002. At a second general meeting, " 
May, it was declared from the chair that there were 
no arrears whatever ; but a fortnight later, at the 
anniversary mecting, they were set down at 400 
In order to see that the allegations made in Apri 
were without foundation, we have only to go back 4 
the Report for 1841, where the arrears are set down 
at 2792.,—a further sum of 1762. being considered & 
irrecoverable. In 1842, the arrears amounted |? 
235/. But in 1843 the want of money began 0™ 
keenly felt, and then we learn that on the Is # 
January (that is, at the end of the financial yeat 
1842) the arrears were 500/, The account of pay 
ments, however, in the same year, proves that n° 
such inerease of arrears could possibly have taket 
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e The distress increased, and in 1844 we are 
really informed that “the arrears, though dimin- 
vg are still considerable, amounting on the Ist of 
January to 5561.” Now, how could the arrears, 


‘o in the successive accounts as 279/., 2351. 
spol, and 556/., be said in this last instance to have 
50L., 


diminished ? The answer is, they had diminished 
ih reference to a sum of 6782. mentioned in the 
Re rt of 1841 as including arrears, subsequently 

“vor cancelled. Thus we see that cancelled claims 
and liquidated or abandoned arrears were revived in 
order to palliate the importunities of the Secretary 
and Council. And be it remembered that when 
these inconsistencies were pointed out to the general 
meeting, no explanation was vouchsafed. 


For all this mismanagement the Council must be 
held responsible :—it is worth while, therefore, to exa- 
mine the constitution of that body. When the Royal 
Geographical Society was established in 1830, reso- 
jutions were passed declaring the fundamental laws 
oftheSociety. The Council was to consist of twenty- 
nine members, of whom eight (one being a Vice- 
President) were to go out annually. These laws 
yere afterwards amplified, furnished with details and 
atended into the code of regulations which, I 
believe, Was never submitted in this extended form 
pageneral meeting till 1846. It may be said indeed 
that its chief provisions had been approved of by a 
general meeting in the first instance. But unfor- 
tmately the amplifiers of the originally sanctioned 
ws destroyed their simplicity and _ essentially 
changed their spirit. For the plain expression “go 
ut,” as applied to the retiring members of Council, 
they substituted the ambiguous term “change;” which 
snow understood in two different significations in 
one and the same sentence—the changed Vice-Presi- 
dent staying in, while the other changelings go out: 
ad what is more important, they introduced the 
cause, respecting the retiring seven, that “they shall 
beselected by the Council.” This clause completely 
subverts the prudent design of the original legislators, 
which evidently was, that eight members of the 
Council at least should go out annually; whereas 
now the Council have it in their power to say, no 
wore than seven shall go out. Besides, when they 
determine who shall go out, they likewise decide who 
shall stay in; and as they have also added to their 
body the two trustees, permanent and unelected 
members, it follows that the Council nominates 
twenty-four out of the thirty-one members of which 
that body is composed. It has thus the whole power 
inits own hands, and the show of an election at the 
aniversary meeting is obviously a mere farce. 


In the Council of the Royal Geographical Society, 
in most bodies of the same kind, the power is 
rally exercised bya few. Of the thirty-one members, 
there are twenty, I dare say, who rarely attend,—and 
there is perhaps not one who gives unremitting atten- 
tion to the business of the Society. The whole power 
devolves therefore on some half dozen individuals, 
vho,actuated by an habitual sense of their superiority, 
vill not allow their authority to fail by lapse. These 
few choose, in fact, the Council; and if, among those 
‘sociated with them, they find one unwilling to 
render them submissive and active homage, they get 
nd of him. Thus of the hundred and odd names 
thich have figured on the Council from its com- 
mencement, not above eight are constant and immu- 
table. The same parties who first took possession of 
the Society have remained its masters ever since. 
As these gentlemen are answerable in a peculiar 
degree for the Society's failure, it will be convenient 
toclass them apart. We shall call them, therefore, 
the anti-geographical party, or,—for shortness, the 
ant-geographicals. 


Under the administration of the Anti-geographicals 

. Royal Geographical Society, after a rapid deve- 
opement of remarkable vigour, has sunk, weakened 
and withered as if it had breathed an atmosphere of 
Pon. Its active functions are, confessedly, at an 
td, Its Journal is reduced to some ten sheets of 
ttsual mediocrity; many of its most valuable mem- 
have seceded; and it has no longer any object 

to raise revenue. In this state of affairs, the Anti- 


sgraphicals, who hold out encouragement to new 
members by raising the terms of admission, and think 
diminish the loss on the Journal by lowering its 
"aue, will not candidly confess that they have erred. 


They affect to trample (as they have too often done) | 
all complaint and opposition in the dust. Nay, 

they have even the hardihood to vaunt of the | 
Society’s success; and, characteristically enough, they 
appeal to their “noble friends,” the lords spiritual | 
and temporal, who are ready to attest that the 

Royal Geographical Society is a most exquisite | 
Society. Yet it is matter of notoriety that these | 
gentlemen are quite conscious of their misdeeds:— 

and also that while, with apparent straightforwardness, 

they were defying or challenging the subscribers to 

turn them out, they meditated (and not very secretly) 

breaking up the Society in case of their being de- 

feated by the general meeting; their principle being, 

that the Society shall exist in their hands or not at 

all. Nor is this all:—in alluding to the pecuniary loss 

likely to arise from the struggle of parties and internal 

dissensions, they uttered the ill-boding words, “ we can 

afford it.” 


Much is said, at times, about the depressed state 
of the world of letters. But what are the friends of 
learning about? Why do not 65 out of the 650 
members of the Royal Geographical Society pre- 
sent themselves at the anniversary meeting and 
ask the Council how they can justify the obstinate 
retention of power in the same hands which have 
held it, with such disastrous consequences, for 
eighteen years? It was hardly possible for human 
ingenuity to ruin the prospects of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society by any other means than by making it 
the property of a party. The challenge or invitation 
from the Anti-geographicals to “ turn them out” is, 
assuredly, disingenuous, Those gentlemen, inter- 
preting the laws which they have themselves dictated, 
feel quite secure. They can muster a council of thirty- 
one, supported by the thoughtlessthrong whoare always 
ready to worship the party which is uppermost. The 
dissatisfied subscribers, on the other hand, can be 
brought to act unitedly only by means of agitation 
and appeals to the public—a course of proceeding 
not likely to gratify the feelings or raise the character 
of the Anti-geographicals. But as the latter leave 
the subscribers only the alternative of submitting to 
gross injustice or of resorting to harsh measures, 
they must bear the blame themselves if they feel 
hurt hereafter. 

But should the Anti-geographicals say, with seem- 
ing candour, What can we do?—my reply is, 
“You can resign; you can do that which the first 
councils in the nation would do under similar circum- 
stances. Eighteen years is a long period for the 
continuance of a most disastrous administration, and 
it would be dangerous to reckon further onthe patience 
and forbearance of the subscribers. By resigning 
you will prevent agitation, you will extinguish ani- 
mosities, you will obviate the necessity of laying bare 
the history of the Society and of examining critically 
your own pretensions. You will show your regard 
for delicacy by ceasing to take advantage of it— 
and put an end to the spectacle of a body of 
gentlemen endeavouring to hold the interests of 
learning subordinate to considerations of personal 
importance. This you can do:—but you cannot 
break up the Society or sacrifice the interests intrusted 
to your care unless you are prepared to sacrifice at 
the same time your character as men of honour. As 
for the Society, it is not yet too late for it to enter 
ona useful and honourable career. Relieved of the 
load of patronage under which it has hitherto 
groaned, it will spring up instantaneously with energy 
and spirit. Mutual contidenceand hearty co-operation 
will be the immediate fruits of recovered liberty. And 
as for yourselves, you will have an opportunity 
of enjoying an honour hitherto unknown to you— 
namely, that of being (not self-appointed, but) elected 
by your fellows, And as it cannot be supposed that 
men of education and ability in your station of life 
would allow the petty mortification arising from some 
sacrifice of vanity to blind them to the general 
interests of mankind, I have no doubt that, having 
fully proved by a trial of eighteen years your inability 
to direct the operations of an institution founded 
under the most favourable auspices, you will sincerely 
rejoice at having found at last an opportunity of 
rendering a substantial service to the cause of truth 
and knowledge—by resigning !” 

Iam, &c., 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue new Commission under the Great Seal for 
inquiry into the constitution, management, &e. of 
the British Museum having been issued, the 
Commissioners assembled there yesterday for the 
despatch of business. The number of the Com- 
missioners has been increased to fourteen by the 
addition of Lord Canning, Lord Seymour, and Mr. 
John Shaw Lefevre, brother to the Speaker: the 
quorum, on the other hand, has been reduced from 
five to three,—so that now any three Commissioners 
will be competent to carry on the investigation. 
Hlitherto, as we have formerly stated, some delay 
and difficulty has been occasioned by requiring the 
attendance of five out of the small number of eleven 
Commissioners. We conclude that the whole body 
will, if possible, attend, in order that the utmost 
weight may be given to the proceedings; as the 
eyes of the public are directed to the Commissioners, 
in the confidence that they will search into and cor- 
rect the many defects—not to call some of them 
abuses—of the establishment. 

The fifty-ninth Anniversary of the Literary Fund 
was held on Wednesday last at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern—the Duke of Northumberland presiding. 
In the course of his address to the Meeting, the Chair- 
man said that in virtue of his office “he had seen 
the list of those to whom from time to time relief 
had been administered, and it was with astonish- 
ment that he found names in that list which every 
student must acknowledge as the fond familiar com- 
panions of his library,— authors from whom they 
had all derived instruction, delight and amusement, 
Many a distinguished author from all parts of the 
world had acknowledged with gratitude the benefits 
conferred by the Royal Literary Fund; and it must 
be a source of gratification to the subscribers to re- 
flect that their means and aid had alleviated the 
bodily and mental sufferings of so many who had de- 
voted their lives to the cause of truth and to diffuse 
knowledge throughout the world.’ The Report 
stated that during last year 1,230/. had been given in 
38 grants to authors—in history and biography (3), 
theology and biblical literature (2), science (3), topo- 
graphy and travels (6), classical learning and edu- 
cation (4), poetry (9), essays and tales (4), the drama 
(3), medicine (3), and law (1);—of whom 26 were 
male and 12 female authors. A considerable sub- 
scription was announced, headed by 100 guineas from 
the Queen :—and Lord Hardinge was declared as 
Chairman for the next year.—We have, as usual, 
confined ourselves, in this notice of the Meeting, to 
a mere summary of the proceedings proper to the 
occasion: but as Dr. Russell, who acted for the 
Treasurers, travelled somewhat beyond the record 
to refer to certain disputed points—such as the irre- 
sponsibility of the Committee and the economy of 
the management—offering to answer any questions 
which might be put to* him, when it was clear he 
could not expect that the harmony of a convivial 
meeting was to be interrupted by any questioning 
instituted there and then—we may possibly avail 
ourselves of his offer on a more fitting occasion, 
Should we think it desirable to do so, we shall need 
some amount of available space —and for to-day 
the doings of the Royal Geographical Society have 
somewhat narrowed our usual limits. 

The members of the Archeological Institute ate 
their Third Anniversary Dinner on Tuesday last at 
the Thatched House Tavern,—the President (the 
Bishop of Norwich) in the chair. The next annual 
provincial visit, our readers already know, is to be to 
Lincoln—and we may add that the excursion will 
take place on the 25th of June. Upwards of two 
hundred members, it was stated at the Annual 
General Meeting, have been added to the Society 
during the past year—the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, the Earl of Yarborough, Lord 
Hastings, and Lord Beaumont being among the 
number.—The York volume of the Institute is now 
complete; and the Norwich volume will be ready for 
delivery during the present year. 

It will be useful to our readers to know that the 
authorities of the Post Office have extended the pri- 
vileges of the new postal arrangements,—as we ex- 
pressed vur conviction that they would on the matter 
being duly represented to them by the press. The no- 
tice consists of two items henceforth applicable to any 
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printed book, magazine, review, pamphlet, &c., now, 
in accordance with the recently granted boon, trans- 
mitted to any part of the United Kingdom on the 
terms already announced in this journal. 1. The 
name and address of the sender may be written or 
printed upon or in the said book, magazine, &c., so 
sent, or on the envelope, in addition to the name and 
address of the person to whom it is sent. 2. Any 
other writing may be on any leaf of any such book, 
&c., so sent or on the binding thereof, providing that 
all such writing be on one and the self-same page of 


the book, &c., or upon the corresponding portion of | 
the binding.—These concessions seem to meet the | 


obvious requirements of the case. The boon to the 
writing and reading public will be very considerable; 


and at the same time we have little doubt that an in- | 
The | 


crease of postal revenue will be the result. 
experiment points to still further developements in 
the same department of the public service. The 
notice concludes by stating that the existing regula- 
tions so far as they are not affected by these conces- 
sions, must be strictly adhered to, and the privileges 
now granted in no way exceeded, otherwise the 
packet will be charged as a letter and treated as such 
in all respects. 

In compliance with the new statutes promulgated 
with a view to raising the qualification of members 
of the Royal Society, the Council have made their 
selection (by ballot) of fifteen from among the list 


of candidates for admission :—and Friday the 9th of | 


June is appointed for the election, and for the delivery 
of the President's address. The ballot has been favour- 
able to the improved views of membership which are 


gaining ground: as some of the names in the follow- | 


ing list will show—* good” scientific “ men and true.” 
George Bishop, Esq., the Rey. James Challis, Capt. 
Henry Clerk, Rt.A., William Fergusson, Esq., Robert 
Were Fox, Esq., Capt. Henry James, R.E., Dr. Ro- 
bert Gordon Latham, M.D.,Capt. John Henry Lefroy, 
R.A., James Ormiston M‘William, M.D., Thomas 
Oldham, Esq., Lyon Playfair, Esq., Ph.D., Robert 
Porrett, Esq., John Stenhouse, Esq., Ph.D., James 
Syme, Esq., and Allen Thomson, M.D— We may 
add to the above that the Council of the Society 
have adopted a resolution for putting the Earl of 
Rosse—as we anticipated—in nomination for the va- 
cant Presidency. The resolution is, of course, made 
conditional on his Lordship’s consent; but we presume 
the Council have not proceeded thus far without 
having made themselves pretty sure of his inclination 
on the subject. 

Lord Ellesmere has forwarded to the Secretary of 
King’s College, London, a donation of 500/. for the 
Hospital attached to that Institution; expressing, in 
the letter which accompanied the gift, his opinion 


the assistance of existing institutions than to the 
foundation of others. 

Surrounded by a host of selfish or ill-informed 
assailants, Lord Morpeth'’s Public Health Bill pro- 
gresses slowly in the Legislature. The great law- 
giver of the East had a passion for perfumes :—the 
tastes of our Jawgivers would appear to be developed 
in a contrary direction. To the fine sensibilities of 
the former, even the incense-laden airs of Araby 
the Blest sometimes needed purification :—our less 
fastidious judges find the atmospheres of Lambeth 
and Westminster, spiced and impregnated as they 
are by the rich aroma from the Thames, fragrant and 
delicious. Some of them do so, at least :—others 
there are who cannot juggle themselves into the notion 





means of ministerial corruption lie rather in old than 
in new employments. Historically and socially, we 
have all a strong leaning towards municipal institu- 
tions; but for certain purposes of social economy, 


| the present complicated distribution of powers in 


some thousands of almost irresponsible hands is noto- 
riously objectionable. There are, obviously, some 
things which can be done cheaply and efficiently only 
when unity of effort is brought to bear upon them. 
The Post Office is an example—suanitary regulations 
would come into the same category. In such cases, 
centralization—unity of purpose—is indispensable to 
success; and, we submit, is perfectly in accordance 


| with all the habits and sentiments of our national 








life. The word centralization may be new to us: 
the idea is old as King Alfred—older. We have 
always been an organized, a united race. The capa- 
city to combine individual efforts for the consumma- 
tion of a general good is one of the chief elements of 
our greatness as a people. This aggregating tendency 
rendered us a nation while all the rest of Europe 
was broken up into semi-hostile provinces—while 
France, Spain and Russia were what Germany, Italy, 
Austria and Turkey are now, or were until recently. 
It is idle, therefore, to talk of the Public Health 
Bill violating English political ideas and sympathies. 
But, in reality, as Lord Morpeth remarked in the 
debate on Friday night, his bill rather tends to aug- 
ment than to counteract the principle of local activity. 
It gives to ninety-two towns now destitute of local 
powers authority to cleanse, light and drain themselves. 
To 158 places now possessing various and conflicting 
powers it would give a simple and definite authority 
for the same purposes. But a guiding and directing 
board is necessary. The nation must be served by 
competent and responsible persons—and this conser- 
vancy of public health is eminently a national concern, 
No town-council in England would be worse, and 
there are few that would not be greatly bettered, by 
acting in these matters under advice and direction 
from such men as Mr. Chadwick and Dr. Southwood 
Smith. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 


OPEN,—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 18.; Catalogue, 
1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FOURTEENTH ANNUALEXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their Gaututery, Firty-roree, Patt Maru. Admission, ls. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. * JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
ERUPTION OF MOUNT XTNA. 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
Evening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption; and the INTERLOR 
of ST. MARK’S at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
During the latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 


! | from en till Six.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
that money may be more usefully applied towards | 


Years, Half-price. 
SOYER’S PHILANTHROPIC GALLERY 





209, REGENT- 


| STREET.—SOYBR’S PHILANTHROPIC PICTURE EXHI- 
BITION, for the BENEFIT of the POOR of the METROPOLIS, 


| WILL 


ON TUE NEXT, the 16th inst. —The 


| Paintings will consist of the much admired works of the cele- 
| brated Artist, the late Madame Soyer, and the proceeds, it is pro- 





| daily from Eleven till Five ; 


that the ill-drained marshes under the Archiepiscopal | 


palace and the fever-haunted alleys and courts in the 


vicinity of the Abbey are the safest environments in | , 


the world. But inveterate prejudice and a misunder- 


stood self-interest will blind men to the most open | 


suggestions of science and humanity. A malignant 
fever is now busy within a stone’s-throw of the Houses 
of Parliament,—yet the anti-sanitarians will not take 
its warning. 
oppose this measure—and they are very few in the 
House, fewer still, we apprehend, in the country,— 
the only objection is that it tends to centralize power 
and place additional patronage in the hands of 
Government. 
mere policy which should not give way before the 
necessities of this healing measure. But, in truth, 
the offices to be created will be few, and none of them 
sinecures, Though they must have some, they will 


| 


Amongst the few liberal members who | 


posed, to add to the Subscription Fund now in the Union Bank, 
Argyle-street, for the purpose of establishing a Parochial Kitchen 
in each destitute district in London, before the next winter, similar 
to the one in the parish of the Rev. Joseph Brown, St. Matthias, 
Bethnal Green, by which upwards of 500 persons are daily assisted 
at a trifling cost. No pictures on Sale. — Admission 1s, ; 
Children 6d, 


THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT- 
STREET, is now RE-OPENED, with the addition of a Spacious 
Theatre, and Galleries. Speci of Art-M: fact are 
greatly increased. ast improvements have been effected in 
the Optical Department. Popular Lectures by Dr. RYAN and 
Dr. BACHHOFFNER on CHEMISTRY and _ EXPERI- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. A Description of the DEPOSITED 

<S by Mr. CRISPE. Experiments with the Diver and 
Diving Bell. The Music is conducted by Dr. Wallis.—Open 
and in the Evenings, including 
Saturday, from Seven till Half-past Ten.— Admission, le.,; Schools, 
Half-price. 








SOCIETIES 


Geotoaicat.—May 3.—Sir H. T. De la Beche in 
the chair.—J. Dorrington, Esq., was elected a Fellow. 
A paper ‘On the Developement of the Permian 
System in Saxony,’ as communicated by Prof. Nau- 
mann to Sir Roderick Murchison, was read. In an 


| introductory notice Sir R. Murchison stated the 


There is scarcely any objection of | 


grounds on which he had been induced to adopt the 
term Permian as the designation of a great system 
intermediate between the Trias and the Carboniferous 
group; and the reasons for which he still preferred 
it to the name of Zechstein, by which one member 
of it has long been known in Germany, and which 
L. von Buch had proposed for the whole group. 
Prof. Naumann describes his discovery of the same 


consequently not have much, political value. The] 


4 





formation, in the vicinity of Oschatz, where it con: 
the Calamites gigas and ferns, like those of the true 
Permian, together with similar genera of fossil fi 
and in all its relations approaches much more to th 
Russian than to the Thuringian formation of the 
same age. 

‘On Changes of Climate resulting fro: Chang. 
in the Earth’s Axis of Rotation,’ by Sir J. Lab 
The author pointed out certain conditions, not . 
sidered by Laplace, in which it was possible for 
change in the earth's axis to take place, Thus i 
the axis of rotation did not coincide with the axis of 
figure, and the surface was to experience any friction 
or resistance, then the pole of the axis of TOtation 
would describe a spiral round the pole of the axis of 
figure, until finally it became identical with it, He 
also considered those changes which might result 
from dislocations of the strata from cooling which 
he thought might also produce some change in the 
earth's axis of rotation. 

‘ An Elucidation of the successive Changes of Ten. 
perature and the Levels of the Oceanic Waters y 
the Earth’s Surface, in Harmony with Geologica) 
Evidence,’ by Wm. D. Saull, Esq. The author from 
an investigation of matter in its various forms, pro 
posed a new view of the nature of light and heat 
He also stated that the poles of the earth are not 
fixed and invariable in position, as astronomes 
generally suppose, but have a constant motion; and 
from the combination of these causes he deduced q 
new theory of the alternations of climate and the 
changes in the relative level of sea and land observe 
by geologists. 


Liyyean.—April 18.—T. Horsfield, Esq. MD, 
in the chair.—Mr. Newport read a continuation of 
his third memoir on the anatorsy of Meloé. 








Roya Institution. — May 5.— The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Mr, R, 
Hunt, ‘On the Electricity of Mineral Lodes.’ Having 
defined a mineral lode as a fissure extending along 
a considerable tract of country which has in proces 
of time become filled with various substances, both 
metallic and non-metallic, Mr. Hunt proceeded to 
examine the evidences of electrical agency to which 
the peculiar order of arrangement found in thee 
fissures had been referred. The three theories held 
most worthy of notice were: — Ist. That minenl 
lodes were formed contemporaneously with the rocks 
in which they were found. 2nd. That into fissures, 
previously existing, mineral matter was sublimated 
from great depths below the earth’s surface. The 
connexion of mineral lodes with the elvan courses 
and other rocks of igneous origin was adverted to a 
sustaining this hypothesis. 3rd. That fissures were 
filled by substances deposited from aqueous solution. 
Electricity has been regarded as the active agent in 
effecting mineral deposits. The conditions of the 
prevailing rocks in mining districts was especially 
described in reference to that hypothesis. In Con- 
wall— our most extensive mining-field — these rocks 
are granite, killas, greenstone, and elvan. These 
substances were shown to be non-conductors of elee- 
tricity; and Mr. Hunt stated, that though he hal 
exposed these rocks to conditions resembling those 
which prevail in nature, he had never been able to 
obtain evidence of any electrical excitement. With 
respect to Cornwall, it is impossible not to remark 
that the direction of almost all the mineral lodes's 
from N.E. to S.W. It was also observable that in 
most cases, where the direction of the lodes vaned, 
the nature of their mineral contents was also found 
to be different. It was evident that some caus 
determining the condition of the rocks affected the 
order and quality of mineral deposits. In Corval, 
the productive lodes were found to be in the imme 
diate proximity of the granite hills. The prevalent 
copper ore of Cornwall is copper pyrites (a double 
sulphuret of copper and iron); but in the St. Jus 
district, near the granite, slate and greenstone alter- 
nate in a very remarkable manner; and where the 
direction of the lodes is slightly different from thos 
in other parts of the country, the grey copper of 
(sulphuret of copper) prevails. The peculiar ut 
formity found in many mineral lodes, which exhibit 
metallic ores alternating with quartz, baryta, 
other earthy crystals, is referable to an influence 
analogous to that of voltaic electricity. Mr. Hust 
referred to the above as the principal facts adduced 
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or ibed mineral formations to electrical 
by there wi OW Fox, having traced electric cur- 
or wing through the copper lodes of Cornwall, 
= them as indications of the great currents 
jeld by Ampere to traverse the earth from east to 
The same gentleman had, by processes formed 
this theory, caused clay to laminate, and had formed 
: artificial mineral vein. Mr. Hunt had obtained 
vila results from the same experiments. In the 
Cornish mines, when wires were connected either 
th two dissimilar lodes or with two portions of a dis- 
jocated lode (in which, between the points of separa- 
tion, clay or quartz were interposed ), voltaic currents, 
aaficiently powerful to effect electro-chemical de- 
composition, had been detected. In this way iodide 
of potassium, chloride of gold, and sulphate of copper 
had been decomposed. Tron had been rendered 
tic; and by Mr. R. W. Fox an electrotype 
late had been obtained merely from the electricity 
derived from two mineral ledes. Notwithstanding 
those evidences, the facts that some lodes of sul- 
huret of lead and copper ald not afford any indica- 
tions of currents, and that the quantity of electricity 
yas exceedingly different, even in those lodes which 
vere capable of affecting the galvanometer, led Mr. 
Hunt to conclude that the voltaic currents observed 
yere rather indications of local chemical action than 
of any general electrical influence. Many experi- 
ments were mentioned which went to support this 
view. At the same time, it was thought that the 
liar conditions in which cobalt, nickel, and 
gme other of the rarer minerals were found, evi- 
dently indicated the agency of electricity; and it was 
probable that this electricity was derived from the 
chemical action going on within the neighbouring 
ode, Although, adopting the theory of Ampére, 
there was some experimental evidence which ap- 
to render it probable that the electricity cir- 
culating around the earth might be active in pro- 
ducing the phenomena of mineral lodes, Mr. Hunt 
thought the evidence which had been obtained of 
dectrical currents circulating with mefallic lodes 
mas in favour of regarding them as merely local in- 
fuences, Without denying the probable truth of the 
general theory of electrical action in these mineral 
phenomena, he thought a much more extensive ex- 
perimental investigation must be made before it 
could be received as an ascertained fact. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
British Architects, 8, P.M. 
Pathological, 7, 
Statistical, 8. 


Chemical, 8. 
. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 
. Geological, half-past 8. 
Ethnological, 8.—‘ On the Migration of the Ancient Mexicans 
and their ——— to theexisting Indian Tribes of Northern 





Mexico,’ by G. F. Ruxton, Esq. 

~ Society of Arts, 8.—General Meeting. 

~ Literary Fund, 3, 

Tava. Antiquaries, 8. 

~ Royal, half-past 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Rev. E. Sydney ‘On the 

Motion of the Sap in Flowering Plants connected with the 
Nutrition of Flowering Parasites.’ 











FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

_Mr. Edwin Landseer’s Sketch of his Father (85) 
merests on more than one account. Something is 
xe to the interest with which we regard the ancestor 
fa great artist: but we have here, besides, the form 
ud lineaments of one of the ablest engravers of his 
uy, who adds to that merit great literary attain- 
nent, Mr. John Landseer’s name is associated 
vth much of erudite investigation into oriental and 
ther antiquities. The painter, animated by his 
me, has produced a study expressing, by one of 
tis most dexterous and powerful manifestations, the 
vty form and impress of theman. Pincher, the pro- 
rely of Montague Gore, Esq. (48) isanother present- 
Beat of one of those canine physiognomies for which 
tis artist is wholly unapproached. A magnificent 
tudy of An old Cover Hack, the property of R. Heath- 
tt, Esq.(229) testifies in every portion at once to Mr. 
"s knowledge and observation of whatever 

‘mes under his hand to depict and to his consummate 
mastery over all the artistic appliances needful for 
Purpose, As to Alexander and Diogenes (208),—if 

jMing can reconcile us to seeing Art employed in 
gammatizing a high moral, it must be such a suc- 
‘sas Mr. Landseer’s. The satire contained in the 
ly of the aged cynic is happily conveyed through 





the medium of the old terrier—whose eye and mouth 
are as true to their classification as a Lavater could 
desire ; while the representative of the Macedonian 
hero is a more exaggerated travestie. The Court is 
satirized to perfection; the little bit of seandal which 
takes place on the right hand, the servility of the 
parasites, and the almost flunkey-ism expressed in the 
attendant hounds with upturned heads of ineffable 
hypocrisy, are all hit off with matchless art. And 
here we cannot but notice a certain marked 
change and diversity of handling,—as if to evade the 
obviousness of those who aspire to be, in the mere 
letter, imitators of Mr. Landseer's style. Some indi- 
cations here and there bespeak increased largeness 
of touch and facility in the movement of the pencil, 
where the expression of the surface and direction of 
the hair are tobe obtained. Thisis very particularly 
observable in the picture under notice—and the 


imitators are, we suspect, more than ever distanced. | 
There are passages in this respect here that quite | 
throw into shade all of the kind that Mr. Landseer | 


has produced,—marvellous as that has been. The 
power by which this artist has so often made eloquent 
the sufferings and privations of brute nature were 


never employed with more effect than in 4 Random | 


Shot (403) — 

Full many a shot at random sent 

Finds mark the archer little meant; 

And many a word at random spoken 

May hurt or heal a heart half broken. 
The unoffending doe who lies death-stricken on the 
snowy slope, while at her dug the fawn still seeks its 
wonted nourishment, are presented with a truth 
that is exaggerated into painfulness. There is 
wonderful power of the pencil here. It is a homily 
to the sporting world more eloquent than sermons 
or books,—and a warning in all probability more 
effectual than Acts of Parliament. 
the artist has brought the full resources of his art. 
That chilling and most unpromising of elements for 
the painter’s purpose has, by an ingenious choice of 
time and the colouring facilities which it afforded, 
being made reconcileable to harmonious purpose— 
while it greatly heightens the ghastly sentiment of 
the whole. All the accidents belonging to the cause 
and scene of death have, in Mr. Landseer’s hands, 
aided in the distribution of colour and tint and the 
attainment of harmonious result. Like the episode 
in the well-known print of Mare Antonio after 
Raffaelle, and in the Poussin in our National 
Gallery—each of which presents, amid a scene of 
the plague, a child clinging to the breast of its dead 
mother—the horrors of the incident are enhanced by 
the truth of the representation which records it. The 
effect of the declining sun on the snow—always a 
circumstance of beauty—is here rendered with the 
greatest truth and ability. 

Ill health has, we fear, operated to the prejudice 
of the present Exhibition in the person of Mr. Etty. 
His principal work St. John (404) “ Him that crieth 
from the wilderness, Repent ye,” though grand in 
design and in respect of colour more especially so, 
will scarcely satisfy as an embodiment of the ascetic 
preacher. Viewed simply as a study of the colour 
of human form with its contrast of back-ground and 
accessorial tone, it evinces once more the artist's 
knowledge of harmony derived from long experience. 
These are, however, better displayed in the little 
circular study entitled La Fleur de Lis—a most bril- 


liant arrangement, where all the physical charac- | 


teristics of harmony are evoked out of the chromatic 
scale. These are repeated, though in lower tones, 
in a group of captives, By the Waters of Babylon 
(188), In both these pictures the charms of colour 
have engaged the artist's attention more than 
the individualities and niceties of form. The 
reader of sacred Scripture will recognize a Jewish 
study in Aaron, the High Priest of Israel (215) 
if not an embodiment of the requirements proper 
to the illustration of this chief of sacerdotal function- 
aries. The details are distinguished by a truth so 
conspicuous and pre-eminent as to divide attention, — 
and on reflection to induce regret that the personifica- 
tion of human character should be less fully exempli- 
fied than theaccessorial magnificence. A study of colour 
in objects of Still Life is a subject of small amount, 
but dignified by the magic of Art. At a glance we 
have the whole gist and essence of the chromatic 
value of combination brought before us in a grand and 
broad style, expressed without artifice or fatigue and 


To all its details | 


without insisting on trivialities in detail—put down 
in a species of stenography, but perfectly revealing 
the characteristics of each object—observed with the 
eye of the scientific arranger of hues, and dashed in 
with the nicety of calculation for effect of a hand long 
practised and obedient. 

One of the best portraits in the Exhibition is that 
entitled My Mother (167), by Mr. T. F. Dicksee. It 
is simple and unpretending in character—and vigor- 
ously drawn. ‘The hands are quite a study for their 
truth; and while we are assured of the general faith- 
fulness by the individuality, the picture has all the 
painter's art. One of the best presentments of 
female form, again, is Mr. F. R. Say’s portrait of 
Mrs. Shafto Adair (151)—exhibiting a good style 
of colour and graceful and lady-like action. The 
artist has been equally successful in an infantine 
study of Viscount Borrington (177); and the portrait 
of Miss Johnstone (261), though small, is a further 
evidence of his talents. A capital Group of Children 
is 520. Least to our taste is the portrait of His 
Serene Highness the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha 
(589)-—wanting in finish and delicacy. Another or 
our younger portrait painters, Mr. H. W. Phillips, 
has contributed a very interesting half figure of 
Henry A. Layard (172), the recent discoverer in 
Nineveh. It is painted in costume,—and shows the 
| artist as no unworthy descendant of the late distin- 
| guished portrait painter and professor of the Academy. 
| The portrait of William Brockedon (289), by the 

same hand, is an excellent resemblance; and 4 
| Portrait (375) is a good study of character. 

Mr. Clarkson Stanfield is the contributor of no 
| less than five pictures recording scenes of foreign 
| travel, and all marked by those qualities which dis- 
| tinguish him from every competitor. Italy has 
chiefly furnished employment for his pencil this year. 
The first picture, however, numerically considered, 
is The Bridge of St. Benezet, Avignon, looking towards 
Villeneuve (166). It is full of interesting detail. 
The distant machicolated tower and castellated for- 
tress and varied landscape are all excellent materials 
—aided much by the reality which Mr. Stanfield has 
thrown into the right-hand corner, where a group of 
horses are attached to a boat in which they are about 
to draw on shore timber which has been lying in the 
water to season. The horses, and indeed all the 
details, are drawn with ‘great care. Amalfi (217) 
is a noble scene ona coast which is unsurpassed in the 
Mediterranean for variety of situation. It has all the 
elements for a grand composition: the stately forms 
of the aspiring rocks which form its background,—the 
great martello tower on the right—the perspective 
leading the eye down to the church and its campanile, 
and on to the remainder of the town built close along 
the shore and by the side of the natural rock. The 
water is bold in form and remarkable: light is re- 
flected into the forms of its curling waves—the 
buoyancy of which Mr. Stanfield’s art has never 
gone beyond. The manipulative portions of the 
| picture are done with the painter's accustomed 
adroitness—whether seen in the capital texture 
imparted to the nearest tower or in the remote 
distance so aerially expressed. In Mola di Gacta, 
from the Appian Way (370), we have an Italian 
city built on the water’s edge. We look from the 
suburbs into one of its gates, and possibly into its 
main street or corso. The picture is full of incident. 
In its highly picturesque foreground it has been much 
assisted by a group of tired peasants on the left, gaily 
attired in their many-coloured costumes, A shepherd 
| with his dog is driving onwards his flock, in which 
| are many party-coloured rams. The passing figures 
| that populate the picture reveal all the character- 
| istic incidents of traffic and intercourse belonging to 
| such a locality. Men are driving laden mules into 
| the gates—monks are gossipping together—oxen, 

detached from their waggons, are resting and feeding 
| —-women are talking with sailors who have just 
| laid up their boats. Craft of various kinds that crowd 
| the harbour give animation to the whole. Were we 
| critically disposed, we might regret that in the hori- 
| zontal line of water to the left and its mass down to 
the foreground there is not more of gradation—more 
flatness as well as space would have been the conse- 
quence. In On the Cornice (586) a picturesque and 
richly-coloured castle, powerfully illumined, makes 
the foreground object. The tide comes in on the 
beach,—where fishing people are surrounded by cod 
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and smaller fish, the result of their day’s occupation. 
A shrimper connects the forms of these with the 
craft that ride in the offing—whose tackle and gear 
are beautifully drawn. The headlands, of different 
scale and finely receding, from their excellent treat- 
ment give space to the picture. Ancona (590) pre- 
sents one of those ruined arches which bespeak the 
domination of the ancient Roman and preserve the 
excellent colour of the time-stained marble. The 
Adriatic is seen in the distance—fishing boats coming 
in. The foreground is rich in texture and detail. 
The boats high and dry on the beach and the 
tranquil water all bespeak Mr. Stanfield’s consum- 
mate skill and acquaintance with his own peculiar 
subject. 

The occupations of Mr, Eastlake are so manifold 
and laborious that little time seems left for his 
appearance here. He has one picture—An Italian 
Peasant Family on their way to a Village Festival— 
Prisoners with Banditti (92)—a repetition, with some 
change, of a popular print, from a picture by him- 
self, which has appeared in one of our serial pub- 
lications. The work, whose title is its best descrip- 
tion, is one of a class for which the painter’s long 
residence in Italy well qualified him, and which 
early gained him reputation and patronage. In 
other hands, the same materials, alluring by their 
picturesqueness of forms or colours, have degenerated 
into mere pretexts for the production of costume 
pictures unredeemed by feeling and uninteresting 
from the absence of vitality. The spirit of imitation 
thus applied has filled our exhibition-rooms with 
bold and uninviting combinations—while it has had 
the more ruinous consequence of turning the English 
student in Italy to the study of accidental circum- 
stance in preference to making acquaintance with 


the great monuments of Art which form the main | 
In Mr. East- | 


and legitimate inducements to travel. 
lake’s own hands, such details have been a means to 
an end. The present picture can, however, as we 
have said, only be regarded as a repetition of its 
predecessors—most elaborately wrought—somewhat 
wanting in vigour of touch to give it freedom of look 
in outline and surface. 
Thereisalittle picture by Mr.C. H. Lear, The Doubt- 
Sul Document (164), which bespeaks a good feeling 
for Art. It has character, breadth, and colour that 
express greater originality and power than we have 
ever before seen from his hands. A second picture 
by the same artist, 4 Tale of Wonder (525) is placed 
too high to judge properly of its merits. From what 
can be seen of it, we think it might have had a 
better place. Mr. W. Havell’s Mill Weir and River 
Dee, Llangollen (190), gives an excellent representa- 
tion of such light as the sun flings down on a land- 
scape by his meridian rays. This is rendered with 
so much mastery as to atone for an otherwise mono- 
tonous tendency which the landscape has—wanting in 
the immediate foreground objects of more sharpness. 
The large landscape of Mont Blanc, from near Corma- 
yeur,Vald’ Aosta(12),by Mr. G. A. Frippisasa locality 
one of high interest; but here it is resolved into such 
distinct masses of hot and cold colour, and so wanting 
in intermediate tints to reconcile them to each other, 
as to raise the imputation of want of fidelity. Yet 
there is in the picture much clever and dexterous 
painting taken simply in the sense of brush handling. 
mong those of our younger men who have made 
progress Mr. Frith is one of the foremost. He has 
three works. The principal illustrates one ofthe pre- 
judices of a by-gone age. 
having bewitched a Peasant Girl; the Scene is supposed 
to take place before a Country Justice—temp. James I. 


(395) —_m 
She never told her love ; 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought. 
We are introduced in tapestried hall, lighted by oriel 
window, not to the sleek Justice “ with good capon 
lined,” but to the “lean and slippered” administrator 
of initiative justice, ready to make outa mittimus on 
the slightest pretext or occasion. He is an aristocratic 
magistrate in all the consciousness of his function. 
By his side, his busy official is taking down the depo- 
sition earnestly made by the mother of the girl, who 
ascribes her daughter's wasting and wan-like look to 
the spells of the poor half-witted and scared old 
woman the subject of indignation and inquiry. This 
melancholy has been caused by witchery more potent 


than that of the black cat which a sturdy yeoman 
holds up; and the good-looking young forester in 
Lincoln green, with his stout deerhound by his side, 
betrays in his glance the real cause of the disturbed 
mind of the heroine of the piece—the crouching 
girl on whose shoulder is laid the protecting 
hand of her aged sire who seeks the sympathy 
of justice. All the episodes are equally well told. 
In all the varieties of age, character, and condition, 
Mr. Frith has put forth his best strength—and with 
a fluency that forbids the idea of effort. The picture 
looks a spontaneous effusion of the painter’s mind, 
and the same facility pervades alike design and exe- 
cution. While the colour is rich, it is not gay; and 
the various costumes, interior, pictures, and accom- 
paniments are all subdued to the grave and decorous 
character of the place and time. A Stage Coach 
Adventure in 1750—Scene, Bagshot Heath (573)— 
Fie! a soldier and afear’d— 

takes us back to a time when locomotion was thought 
swift at five miles per hour and Peel’s police had 
not been dreamt of. A highwayman in crape mask 
demands money or their lives of the inmates of a 
public vehicle. In the selection of these inmates 
for a tableau, Mr. Frith has thrown together such 
characters as prove him susceptible of broad humour. 
The soldier on whose shoulder the delicate girl faints 
in terror, while he degrades not only his cloth but his 
manhood, is a Major Sturgeon of his class. He is 
absorbed in care for his own preservation, and heeds 
no claim on his professional valour. The Quaker who 
sits opposite is busy in hiding his pelf; while an aged 
woman on his right yields up her purse in the agony 
of her terror. All the other incidents make out the 





An Old Woman accused of 


story—even to the relic of mortality dangling on the 
| gibbet in the extreme distance, which forms a capital 
moral and fitting prognostic of the fate that awaits the 
principal actor in the piece. Everything is made out 
with judgment and taste—if we except that we have 
some difficulty in discerning that the interior is that 
of a public conveyance, and the whole is conveyed 
| without vulgarity. The Scene from the Bourgeois 


Gentilhomme (591) is a very refined representation 
of one of Moliére’s most comic scenes—into which 
Mr. Frith has thrown burlesque, elegance, and beauty. 


| There are, besides, a sweetness of tone, and in the 

selection of the colour a freshness of character that 
| make this an agreeable variety in his practice. Taken 
| together, these three pictures will add much to the 
| artist’s reputation. 

No more impressive picture is in the entire 
Exhibition than that which Mr. Danby entitles 
The Evening Gun—a Calm on the Shore of Eng- 
land (595). The golden orb as he has dipped 
into the sea has left his solemn dyes in the partial 
clouds that dapple the serene sky. The gradation 
from warm to cool colour is managed with the greatest 
skill—the blending and uniting of these being one of 
the highest difficulties in Art. The distinct forms 
of the frigate’s yards and gear, pronounced in their 
dark and sharpened contours, give light and space; 
and these forms are reflected into water on which 
there is scarcely a ripple and over which the smoke 
has just accompanied the signal's flash. The vivid 
colour which the parting sun has left is reflected 
into the water. Painting the phenomena of Nature, 
Mr. Danby has perhaps sometimes been led too far 
in the search for singularity :—he has never been 
more happy than now in the choice of his subject— 
and his picture is a feature of its kind among the 
productions of the English School. 

Mr. Horsley has two portraits to be remarked for 
vigour of style and manliness of character. That 
of J. K. Brunel, Esq. (353) is a veritable rendering 
of a physiognomy impressed with enterprise and 
sagacity—and it is executed in a free and spirited 
manner. In the Portrait of R. B. Ward, Esq. (56) 
he has made much of a difficult sitter—But Mr. 
Horsley should not be detained from the walks of 
imagination. These literalities are but indications of 
what he can do when engaged on matters of fancy. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tne largest drawing here of the human form is 
by Mr. Frederick Taylor, 4n Interior of a Highland 
Larder— Weighing the Stag (146.) Admirable 
materials in the way of the picturesque are dis- 
played, and good incident in the situation of the 





principal figure who is weighing in the ponderous 





scales a dead deer—though his pose can 
said to justify the heavy weights which he A 
The figure looks insecure. The picture ig full 
excellent painting—in the delineation of human ¢ 
animal form, the living and the dead; but there j 
want of grouping in the forms themselves, the 
figures being seen in equidistant actions, ang 
of focal interest in the light and shade, Which if 
distributed with more economy would have distin. 
guished the essential points of the composition and 
given value to its pictorial effect. Of alj tha 
relates to executive power Mr. Taylor has acquitted 
himself with his accustomed success. Harvest Ti 

3 me 
—Lowlands of Scotland (235) shows young gleanen 
in a cart returning home with the golden grain : 

‘ , . : Just 
gathered. Contrasted with the white horse is g foal 
—carrying out the design in variety of forms and 
colour. A good scene is that where The Baron g 
Bradwardine takes Waverley out Roebuck Huntin, 
(260): and full of joy and fun is 4 Happy Scene ix 
the Highlands (275) where boys and girls are dang} 
round a piper, inspired by his strains. 4 Haykj 
Party going out (294) is an elegant version of the 
sport—the figures well costumed. Another—Haykiy, 
Party feeding the Falcon after the Flight (304) is 
the same style, and even more beautifully executed 
But the most charming of this artist’s present cop. 
tributions is the drawing of Scotch Peasants returning 
from Market (326)—a subject like old Berghems 
but without a taint of imitation of that master, Itis 
admirably grouped, well drawn, and with a tone that 
it is difficult to give in any other material, 4 
Sporting Scene (336)— 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerily rouse the slumbering morn— 
well shows the action and bustle which attend the 
sports of the field,—-Mr. Taylor's loose and free 
style of handling lending to such themes a quality 
eminently descriptive. He has displayed his talents 
this year on subjects of ordinary as well as on thoe 
of refined life to great advantage. 

In architectural delineation Mr. Prout is again in 
the advanced post. To him we look for recollections 
of those cities which during the travels of our youth 
made their enduring impressions on our minds. 
enabling us to retrace the once trodden ground 
Washing Scene at Nuremberg (83) brings vividly 
before us the locality where Durer plied his arts 
for they were various: and a Market Place at Stra 
bourg (93) is an equally powerful transcript. We 
have never seen Mr. Prout achieve better thing. 
His View of the Bridge of Sighs, Venice (25) is anew 
aspect of it, seen under a well-managed effect. A 
very sweet bit is (54) at Ober Lahnstein, on the 
Rhine ; and at Nieder Lahnstein, on the same river, 
(136), is another even more picturesque. The Sibyl 
Temple at Tivoli (185) was hardly so good a subject, 
—Mr. Prout’s style being better adapted to convey 
Gothic than Classic architecture. Of the mixel 
style—that is to say, the Italian and Gothic—a gool 
specimen is The Cloisters at St. Paul's, Rome (212), 
faithfully given. Of domestic architecture, there av 
some picturesque Gothic-fronted houses with gate 
way in 229, dt Mechlin, One of Mr. Prout's bet 
small drawings is a Corner of the Ducal Palace, 
Venice (274)—capitally drawn. Equally so, ant 
picturesque withal, is The Palais du Prince, Litge 
(315): and 4 la Barbe Blanc at Tours (323) ad 
La Bourse, Antwerp (342) are among the most pre 
minent in merit of a series of contributions by om 
who in his particular department may be said to 
have originated a style unsurpassed in other cow 
tries for precision and truth. 

Mr. Evans, of Eton, again indulges in the reoml 
of Scottish sports :—the deer-stalkers have furnished 
him occupation in three drawings. In Highland 
Spearing, Glen Tilt (27), he has noted down all the 
circumstances of such a scene in a highly effectie 
style—and made his materials productive of qualities 
of surface and texture which, while they give agre 
able relief to the eye, sacrifice nothing of the truth 
of nature. We like better, however, his Crossing 
the Tilt (79) — because it is more complete m& 
respects. A party is returning home; the white ne! 
leading on through the river, laden with the spol 
the day and wading with well-adapted action. * 
his rear, the leash of hounds, drawn through, fora 
excellent points in the interest. ‘This is " 
one of Mr, Evans’s masterpieces, In What des 
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wid h, Sandy ? (202) highlanders are about grollick- 


dear, as is customary, in the presence of the 
who shot him. The picture is full of just 

‘on and tells its tale: but in the sense of complete- 
yes it Will not bear comparison with the last men- 
tioned. The three drawings, however, go to add 
other to the many confirmations of Mr. Evans’s 
il in the treatment of such subjects. Mr. Lake 
Price's two studies make us regret that he should not 
ome out here in full force. The View of Florence 
fom the Uffizi (56) has an almost Daguerreotype 
truth. Genoa, looking towards Porto Fino (76) is 
n the same quality no degree inferior. 

The pains which Mr. Stephanoff has taken in an | 
tuerior of a Gallery of Paintings, containing some of | 
the finest specimens of the Italian, Venetian, Dutch | 
ad Flemish Schools (201) we would fain see rewarded | 
wy some solid approbation. It required talents of | 
go mean order to transcribe from such a variety of | 
¢vles and subjects anything like such an amount of | 
truthas should make the respective masters recogniz- 
ible at a glance. This Mr. Stephanoff has done. 
Itwere to be desired that he had, in addition, intro- 
iuced some incident where figures in mass of light 
wdark—the latter more especially—might have set 
of and given value to the gay hues which crimsoned 
wall and gilded frame present to so large an extent. 

The several studies which Mr. Oakley exhibits— 
chiefly of country people or gipsies—express decision 
of hand in drawing and in colour. Buy my Spring 
Flowers (2)—Caught in a Shower (4)—Flowers and 
Wares for the Townsfolk (41)—A Fisher Boy (131) 
Gipsy Pastime (171)—and The Gipsy Grandmother 
9/6) are among the more noticeable studies by this 
artist, 

To particularize excellencies in the numerous and 
narvellous imitations of fruit and flowers with which 
Mr. Hunt has crowded the walls is to name almost 
eery individual example that he has sent. The 
imitations are perfect; and they are done with a 
boldness of handling that surprises by its results. 
The most perfect example is perhaps Apples and 
Plums (295). The imitation here is positively asto- 
ishing. The Orleans plum is given in all its ripe- 
nes—touch it but roughly and the juice will surely 
beexpressed. In Flowers (39) everything is life— 
tothe very laurel leaves whose glistening surfaces take 
ach high lights. In 4n Interior (69) we cannot 
commend the poverty of arrangement of armour and 
inpery—which have fettered Mr. Hunt. Judging 
ftom the introduction of the individuality of human 
frm in the background, this is intended to be a por- 
ii, A very simple study of a girl in a kitchen is 
last Asleep (104). In The Orphan (112) Mr. Hunt 
lays the wag; it is another study of a girl in a 
kitchen nursing a little black and white pig. No 
Dutchman ever rendered such an interior with more 
ifthe beauty of truth. Zhe Crown Imperial, §c. 
197), is, indeed, brilliant. ‘Two studies of branches 
if May (225 and 285) are wonderful for their truth; 
ad how the painter has, after the light, shadow and 
lection of each distinct petal, contrived to get a 
tas of light and to give breadth to the whole it is 
wrth studying this remarkable pair of drawings to 
#. The old story of Titian’s bunch of grapes is 
lee revived by Mr. Hunt; in almost every instance 
ts own practice exemplifies the golden precept. 
Cabbage Roses (242) are, again, most faithful. Two 
sudies by the same person are shown in Candlelight 
Het, A Girl at her Piano (245), marvellously ren- 
eed_and What shall I play ? (337), representing 
igri with music in her hand turning round from 
Qe instrument to look at the spectator, in another 
"ew of the same interior with the same furniture 
ad appointments—a daylight effect. These two 
ie more refined versions of the female form 
han it has been this artist’s wont to pourtray. In 
Grapes and Bird’s-nest (246) the execution of the 
fathers in the latter is most surprising. The same may 
te said of Roses and Bird’s-nest (313) :—the perfect 
mitation and execution of these things being to us 
the sole reasons reconciling us to such occupation of 
‘ue. du Interior (276), containing a portrait, is 
hore remarkable as a fac-simile of nature than inter- 
‘ing a8 an assemblage of objects. 4 Soap and 
Vater Bubble (289), which a rustic boy blows with 
ended cheeks, is not so forcible as many of the 
&ue kind exhibited by Mr. Hunt at former times, 

ough it is more refined ;—as is The Sister’s Pet 








(293), a good group of two girls, well arranged and 
painted with a delicacy rarely seen in his works. 
No one but Mr. Hunt would have thought of making 
a picture with such slender materials as those in An 
Interior (299). In an old stable, where the musty 
odour of every object can almost be discerned, an 
urchin is opening an old chest. It is lighted up so 
powerfully and rendered with such mastery that every 
object is made instinctive with meaning. The figure 
is capital—the head and hands painted with a calcu- 
lation that proves the painter's science. 

There are some capital examples of the power of 
Mr. W. C. Smith,—a name new to us, and we believe 
to the Society. In an excellent bird’s-eye view of 
the Town and Castle of Hastings, Sussex, from the 
East Hill (8), the point is well chosen and novel, 
and the scene is rendered with much attention to 
atmospheric truth. The View from Fairlight Downs, 
looking towards Beachy Head—Shower clearing off 
(26) is equally conscientious: as is the Tower of All 
Saints Church, Hastings (102), illumined by brilliant 
sun-light. Lobster Fishermen at Clovelly, Devon 
(111) appears overdone in yellowish light. An ex- 
cellent effect this artist has given to Vessels in a 
brisk Gale at Spithead (127)—the water in which is, 
however, a little too hard. Wreck on the Longships, 
near the Land’s End, Cornwall (180), impresses with 
an idea of the horrors of the situation. Thoughts of 
paint and material vanish as we gaze—and the mind 
is given up to the contemplation of danger and dis- 
tress. There is enough in all these drawings to show 
that Mr. Smith is an acquisition to the Society. 

We will particularize some of the remaining fea- 
tures of this Exhibition in the order in which they 
occur in the Catalogue.—Mr. George Rosenberg has 
a very powerful study of Small Birds (14), and one 
of Fruit (62). A study of Willows (16), by Mr. 
Alfred Fripp, is fresh and free—and not mannered. 
One of Mr. Bentley’s best is Edinburgh from the 
Sea (18)—the water in which is better than usual. 
Mr. Callow’s View of Ilfracombe from Capstone Hill, 
looking towards Hillsborough (20), is highly credit- 
able to his talents. The best of Mr. David Cox's 
drawings is Going to the Hay-field (32). A very re- 
markable study is that of the durora Borealis, West- 
ern Isles (63), by Mr. W. A. Nesfield—a powerfully 
coloured representation of that phenomenon. Mr. 
F. O. Finch’s Sea Beach, Sunset (85) is worthy of 
notice, 

Of several drawings here by Mr. Duncan the 
palm will certainly be ceded to Fishing Smack and 
Vessels off the Nore Light—Squall coming on (101). 
It is full of truth and beautiful feeling. His Gilling- 
ham, on the Medway (205), is not only greenish in 
look but certainly wanting in atmosphere. Mr. W. 
Callow’s Rath-haus on the Platz at Lucerne (130) is 
daylight-looking and truthful: —as is The Neu- 
Miinster, §c. Wurzburg, Bavaria, during the Fair (52). 
In the latter are some capital neutral shadows. Mr. 
G. Fripp’s View of Uphill Church, Somersetshire, 
looking towards Bridgewater Bay (138), is especially 
worthy of notice: it is broadly and simply treated—is 
sober, and has the luminousness of ordinary daylight. 
Mr. G. Dodgson has contributed an Interior of a 
Church—Evening (152). ‘The sun is made to pierce 
with his rays those “ windows richly dight” with 
whose colours the different surfaces of column and 
wall are impinged. It is a powerful and solemn effect. 
Another drawing by Mr. G. Fripp, The Valley of 
Desolation, Old Park, Bolton Abbey (155), is in a 
bold and broad style :—so is Under the Cliffs, Dover 
(158), of adifferent effect. Eei-bucks on the Thames 
near Cookham (163) is very bright. On the Wharfe 
near Bolton Abbey (167) is broad and rich. Mr. 'T. 
M. Richardson's Village of St. Pierre, Great St. Ber- 
nard (168), isa very able production. The Ruins of 
a Monastery—Storm coming on (175) is a striking 
effect by Mr. S. Palmer. Mr. T. M. Richardson’s 
scene at Luveno, Lago Maggiore (176) is again power- 
ful. A large and bold study is Mr. D. Cox’s of Trees 
in Sherwood Forest (206). Mr.S. Palmer’s Mercury 
driving away the Cattle of Admetus (217) is brilliant 
and almost Turner-ish in idea and in result. Young 
Thornhill’s Introduction to the Wakefield Family (222 
by Mr. J. M. Wright, is one of those excellent com- 
positions which no one knows better how to produce 
than this artist; though he does not essay powerful 
combinations of colour or of light and shade—wanting 
in which much of the merit of such drawing and 





composition is liable to be overlooked. Early 
Morning in the Neighbourhood of Bath, looking 
towards the Wiltshire Downs (227), by Mr. George 
Rosenberg, though but a tiny study, has the merit of 
fidelity to nature. The Avon, near Clifton (266), is 
another specimen of Mr. G. Fripp’s excellence. 
Christmas Morning (277), by Mr. G. Dodgson, repre- 
sents people going to church on a snowy morning, 
conversing with the clergyman on their route. It is 
well expressed: —as is Mr. Duncan's little gem 
(281), a subject from ‘ I] Penseroso.’—Clever also is 
the same artist’s Dartford Creek, Thames—Barge 
running up (300)—though the sky is a little hard, 
—Mr. J. M. Wright’s Haymaking (306) is another 
of his modest and clever designs. 

A study by the late respected Secretary of this 
Society, Mr. John William Wright, is called The 
Pleasing Reverie (321). It is one of the best of the 
artist’s later productions-—and well deserving of atten- 
tion.—We must take our leave by pointing to Mr. 
Duncan's Douglas Bay, Isle of Man—Gathering Sea- 
weed after a Gale (330) as an additional evidence of 
his capabilities. 





Fine-Art Gossir.— The sixth and last meet- 
ing for the season of the Graphic Society was not 
so rich in contributions as many of its predeces- 
sors. Mr, Edward Cooke's portfolio of studies 
in oil colour on paper may be quoted as one 
of the leading attractions of the evening. They 
consist chiefly of views in Italy; some in Rome 
and its environs, others on the Neapolitan coast and 
different parts of the Mediterranean,—as Naples, 
Amalfi, Salerno, Castel-a-Mare, Leghorn, Civita 
Vecchia, Genoa, &c. All are remarkable for a 
Daguerreoty pe-like fidelity, and for delicacy of exe- 
cution. Two large drawings by Mr. Cattermole, done 
some years since, show, in their inferiority to others 
which the same artist is now exhibiting at the Old 
Water Colour Society, his great improvement. Mr. 
Thomas Landseer’s print in mezzotinto from his 
brother Edwin's portrait of the Ion. Mr. Ponsonby 
on his shooting pony, is another instance of how 
perfectly the brothers combine in such undertakings. 
The engraver understands the painter. The print is 
rendered with all the necessary attention to variety 
of surface and texture.—A study by Etty of three 
heads of children entitled itself to more consideration 
for a certain charm in the generalization of colour and 
harmony than for any perception of form in infantine 
beauty.—A portfolio by Mr. Oliver contained some 
very good water-colour studies at home and abroad. 
—A very charming collection of drawings, chiefly 
about Kent, were from the hands of Mrs. Phillips, 
the widow of the late Academician and Professor of 
Painting. As specimens of pencil drawing they 
engaged attention for their great beauty in the treat- 
ment of the material,_and bore testimony to the 
closeness of observation, fine taste, and ready hand 
of their authoress. How different were they in all 
these important respects from the dozens of splashes 
of water colour effects with which many return from 
an autumn’s excursion! There were some capital 
studies of animals by Mr. James Ward, the octo- 
genarian Academician. A drawing in Indian ink was 
attributed to W. Van de Velde. A mezzotinto 
print, not finished, was shown of ‘ The Meeting of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines—the Independents 
asserting Liberty of Conscience’—engraved by Mr, 
Bellew, from Mr. J. R. Herbert's picture,—of which 
it would not be fair to pronounce an opinion in its 
present state. Other matters of less importance it is 
unnecessary to comment on. 

On Saturday last a private view was afforded of 
the great panoramic picture of Paris which has re- 
placed the widely-known view of London in the 
dome of the Colosseum. It is painted by Mr. 
Danson, under the direction of Mr. William Brad- 
well—and covers 46,000 square feet. The city is 
seen beneath a serene moonlight sky—with here and 
there a star; and the long reaches of street are 
chained together by the golden links of lamplight. 
The way through the great labyrinth is readily traced 
by these threads of gold. Amid their illuminated 
network the various localities may be assigned by 
means of the masses of focal light which mark some 
of the more prominent sites and serve as guides to 
the rest. Like the picture which it succeeds, this is a 
marvellous effect of perspective, There has long 
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been no place of resort in this great metropolis offer- | 


ing so many attractions to the lovers of the pic- 
turesque as the Colosseum :—and this picture will 
add the charm of novelty, while taking no quality of 
interest from that which has been always its leading 
feature. 


The 4rt-Union announces that proposals have 
been made to the Government by Mr. Moxhay, 
whose name is known in association with the Hall 
of Commerce in the City, to erect at his own cost 
a National Gallery on the south side and in the 
centre of Leicester Square—to have some sort of 
connexion says our authority [architectural ?—if so, 
he may well call it a gigantic one] with the present 
Gallery. Mr. Moxhay’s scheme assumes the latter 
to be appropriated wholly to the Royal Academy, 
with the exception of certain rooms to be set apart 
for the School of Design :—and his plans and esti- 
mates have, it is added, been submitted to the 
Trustees of the Gallery and also to the Woods and 
Forests. — Mr. Vernon, the same authority states, 
has generously offered to the Trustees to permit the 
pictures presented by him to the nation to be seen 
by the public at his house in Pall Mall—thus obviating 
the necessity for their provisional removal while their 
final place of deposit is preparing. Arrangements are 
said to be in progress for admitting visitors on two 
days of the week—cards to be issued for the purpose 
under the sanction of the Trustees: but as the 
number of persons desiring admission will probably 
be much greater than the rooms can accommodate, 
it will be absolutely necessary that those arrange- 
ments shall contemplate the admission of only a 
limited number at any one period. 


In Paris, a report made by the Director of the 
National Museums has revealed the existence in the 
Louvre of a number of concealed repositories filled 
with objects of Art of various kinds thrown together 
in waste confusion. A commission has been appointed 
to examine these treasures.—A Commission of 
Reform, composed of artists, has been likewise insti- 
tuted in the same capital to examine into the consti- 
tution and condition of the School of Fine Arts there 
and those of the Academy at Rome, and to propose 
measures for their improvement. 


One of the very finest collections of Dutch pic- 
tures that have come under notice in the auction- 
room of late years was a series of twenty-six selected 
with the greatest judgment by the late M. Casimir 
Perrier,—which was sold at Messrs. Christie & Man- 
son’s on the 5th inst. We will enumerate them and 
their prices in the order in which they were lotted. A 
‘Stag Hunt, by Berghem, very rich in colour, but 
teaboard-like in surface, sold for 2671. 7s. A charac- 
teristic Both, an ‘ Italian Landscape,’ hot in colour 
but sweetly executed, sold to Mr. Farrer for 841. 
‘Cavaliers Watering their Horses at the Door of a 
Country Inn,’ by Cuyp, very luminous, the sky a 
little near and hard, was bought by the Marquis of 
Hertford for 1942. 5s. Another Cuyp, ‘A River 
Scene in Holland,’ of superb quality, with a charm- 
ing sky, cool and fresh, against which the warm light 
of the sail of the boat is admirably relieved, 
fetched 178/. 10s. A very fine specimen of Lob- 
bema, ‘ Les deux Mares,’ exhibiting all the charac- 
teristics of the master,—a small picture—sold for 
5881, ‘An Interior, by De Hooghe, not of the 
highest quality, was bought by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford for 2832. 10s.‘ An Interior,’ by Van der Meer, 
known as‘ La Péseuse de Perles,—a woman dressed in 
a velvet corset, lined with fur, jewels at a table near 
a window,— is to an artist an excellent instance of how 
much may be effected in the sense of harmony by a 
judicious arrangement of cold colour; the highest lights 
—of yellowish tint—being the only portions of warm 
colour, and these confined to some touches on the 
skirts of the woman’s dress and about the window cur- 
tain. The artist has exhibited a perfect control over 
his materials. It sold for 14)1. 15s. Metzu’s ‘ Dutch 
Kitchen’ is an exact contrast to the foregoing ; being 
rich and made up of warm colour—showing that 
this artist had equal facility in the management of 
red tints in all their variety. These are rendered into 
successive gradation by the brilliancy of the red 
thrown into the sleeve of the waiting-woman—which 
thus serves as a focus to all the rest. Bought by the 
Marquis of Hertford for for 2527. The Van der 
Neer ‘Sunset on a River’ is not one of the artist’s 





best—there being too great a predominance of brown 
colour. There is a fine bit of sky next the sun; but 
the picture would have been assisted by the presence 
of more cool colour in the sky and greener tints in 
the landscape. It sold for 1897. Ommeganck’s 
elaborate ‘ Landscape’ fetched 991. 15s.; and ‘ L’Hotel- 
lerie’ of Paul Potter, a very fine and singular ex- 
ample, 4512. 10s. Rembrandt's ‘ Portrait of Himself? 
is not an extraordinary instance of the master, but 
realized 2941. Bought by the Marquis of Hertford. 
A delicious ‘ Water Mill,’ by Ruysdael, an admir- 
able and picturesque treatment,—one of those matters 
in which this artist stood alone—fetched 3677. 10s. One 
of Jan Steen’s interpretations of a Scripture subject, 
‘ Les Noces de Cana,’—a little picture without any 
of his coarseness, in costumes of his own day,—sold for 
1991.10s. The Teniers, ‘ Le Roi boit,’ was a superb 
example touched with all the painter’s mastery. The 
character and expression of the head of the principal 
figure—in the act of exhaling the tobacco smoke 
from his mouth previously to drinking out of the long 
beer glass which he holds in his hand—were admir- 
able—powerful, yet without exaggeration or carica- 
ture. Sold for 1382. 12s. The Terburg, ‘La Cou- 
seuse,’ a very elegant treatment—another instance of 
wn arrangement almost entirely of cool colour, save 
in some details—fetched 325/. 10s.: and its com- 
panion, by the same artist,—of less interest as a 
subject, but full of details done in the perfection of 
minuteness—brought the enormous sum of 6407. 10s. 
It was certainly a beautiful study. Bought by the 
Marquis of Hertford. The‘ Engagement between an 
Englishanda Dutch Fleet,’ by W. Vandevelde—thin, 
flat, and wanting in colour and tone—brought only 
168/. A larger picture by W. Vandevelde of ‘A Calm’ 
was an exquisite realization of a quiet, motionless and 
aerial effect. The sky is exquisite in tone. It sold 
for 5751. 10s. Wouvermans’ ‘Camp of Gipsies;’ 
very rich in colour, much more so than usual, 
brought 220/. 10s.—Another by the same, entitled 
‘Les Tables\—grey and feeble, and not an agreeable 
looking picture—was bought by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford for 4092, 10s. A third by the same, known 
under the name of‘ Le Défilé du Duc de Vendome— 
one of his elaborations, wanting in force, but full of 
the beauty of detail and finish so peculiar to hin— 
brought 6402, 10s. The ‘ Landscape’ by Wynants, 
with figures by Lingelbach—certainly one of his best 
but overwrought—produced 2411. 10s. Canaletti’s 
* View on the Grand Canal’ had a fine quality of 
harmony and air, There was a genial warmth of 
tone throughout it—sharp in all its details, without 
the hardness and mannerism occasionally seen in 
this painter. It was bought by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford for 1152. 10s. The companion picture by the 
same, ‘A View of the Dogana and the Church of the 
Salute,’ was more picturesque as far as the matériel 
of the combination was concerned—having fore- 
ground objects of building available in that sense. 
In quality of harmony it was inferior to the first 
named :—it was however sold at the advanced price 
of 1571. 10s. The ‘Portrait of Philip the Fourth 
in Armour,’ attributed to Velasquez, is certainly a 
charming specimen of colour. It is one of those 
portraits comprehending so many of the qualities of 
other masters as to make it a task of no little diffi- 
culty to assign the authorship. If by Velasquez, 
then by those who have not seen the Escurial it 
may be considered one of the most richly-coloured 
pictures of the master. It bears, however, no mean 
resemblance to many a work of Vandyke when that 
master wrought, during his residence in the South, 
under such influences as the pictures of Titian in- 
spired—as more than one palace in Genoa can bear 
witness. The sale was an additional proof of the 
estimation in which the Dutch School is held by the 
rich of this country. 

The collection of Sir Robert Gordon’s pictures of 
the Italian School, which was sold at Christie’s on 
Saturday last, gave no very high idea of the taste 
of the proprietor. His opportunities, it would be 
imagined, were frequent during long diplomatic resi- 
dences on the Continent to form a gallery of a 
superior order, With few exceptions, his pictures, 
however, were of the average rank of such matters 
seen in our English mansions. The low prices 
which they fetched in most cases indicated the 
general estimation in which they were held. A so- 
called Domenichino, ‘David with the Head of 





Goliath’ was sold to Lord Aberdeen for 2a 
‘The Marriage of St. Catherine,'—from the Zampe: 
Gallery, — sweet in feeling of form and ee 
graceful in action, refined in expression, and firm iy 
handling, realized 99/7. 15s. Lord Aberdeen 
chased also Gaspar Poussin’s ‘ View in the Apen. 
nines’—a fine composition and luminous jn effect_. 
for 441. 2s.—*A Female Saint,’ pressing her hand to 
her breast, grand and solemn in character and deg 
toned in colour, fetched 332. 12s. It was said to be 
by Giulio Romano. ‘The Madonna comforted by 
Mary Magdalen,’ attributed to Domenichino, 4 
which one of the Marys with her light dishevellet 
hair had a very modern look, fetched only 371. 1s 
The attraction of the collection was the portrait of 
Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci, said to be by Raffaelle, anj 
as the catalogue informs us cited by Passavant as q 
undoubted work of that master. Every new inspec. 
tion of it, however, confirms our doubts as to the 
learned German’s accuracy of judgment. Mistakes 
are not uncommon amongst the Italians in the attr. 
bution of pictures to Raffaelle; of which no mop 
striking instance need be adduced than that of on 
of the most conspicuous and attractive objects in 
the tribune at Florence, the Fornarina—by may 
ascribed also to Sebastian del Piombo. The Italians 
are not critical; but that a learned and inquiring 
German should be thus misled in a case where there 
is so little resemblance to the portraits by the divine 
master, we cannot understand. To us a Lombal 
character is here visibly predominant;—while many 
consider it of Parmese origin, and to be by either 4 
scholar or an imitator of Correggio. The picture 
too well known to need description here. It wa 
knocked down at 1,000 guineas :—but not, we beliere, 
sold. It is a noblehead with grand action, painted ina 
fine style. Exquisite sensibility is pourtrayed in the 
features; the expression is high and intellectual,—the 
execution of a pure and spiritualized class, It was of 
an order to entitle it to a place in our national 
collection; where as a corrective to the false and 
vicious tastes that infect our rising portrait-painters 
it would have been of value—supplying them with 
an example in which to study manly and dignified 
bearing expressed without effort or conceit. 

Some good pictures by Mr. Linnell were solda fer 
days previously in a very poor miscellancous collection 
made by Mr. Ralph Thomas. ‘ The Cottage Door’ (a 
charming Gainsborough-like specimen of the master) 
brought 205 guineas; ‘The Dairy Farm-yard,’ 18 
guineas; ‘Fishing Boats at Hastings, 1361. 1s; 
‘Children in a Tree,’ 105/.; ‘Scene in Windsor 
Forest,’ 991. 5s.; ‘Sheep at a Gate, 84/.; ‘ Kennett 
Bridge,’ 84/.; ‘Haymaking,’ 817. 18s.; ‘ Farm-yar, 
White Cow,’ 782. 15s.; and ‘ Hampstead,’ 70. is 
The remainder of the collection was a miserable 
sweeping of studios and auction-rooms. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. — 
On TUESDAY NEXT, May léth, will be performed Rossinis 
YNA DEL LAGO.’ Elena, Madame Grisi; el: 
; Albina, Madame Bellini; Giacomo V., Signe 
Mario; Douglas, Signor Marini; Rodrigo, Signor Tamburini; Sera, 
Signor Lavia. The Grand Finale of the First Act, representing 
the Gathering of the Clans, will be executed by Two Military Bands, 
in addition to the usual Orchestra; the Music of the Chief Bare 
being performed by—Signor Tagliafico, Signor Polonini, Signet 
Soldi, Signor Luigi Mei, Signor Corradi-Setti, and Signor Rovere. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa, 
After which, will be produced (for the first time) an entirely New 
Ballet Divertissement, entitled ‘ NIRENE, , 
principal characters by Mdlle. Brussi, Malle. 
O'Bryan, Mdlle. Langher, Madame Celeste Stephan, and 
Melina Marmet; M. Paine, M, O'Bryan, and M. Gontier., he 
Ballet arranged by M. Appiani, The Music by Signor Ble 
Leader of the Ballet, Mr. A. Mellon. Regisseur de la vo 
M. O'Bryan. The Appointments by Mr. Blamire. The Costu 
by Madame Marzio aud Mrs. E. Bailey, and the Scenery by Mes 
Grieve and Telbin. 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, NEXT THURSDAY. 
* Lucrezia Borgia.’ . 

A Grand Extra Night will be given on THURSDAY SEX, 
May 18th, on which occasion will be performed, for the imi iit 
this Season, Donizetti's Opera-Seria * LUCREZIA Leave 
Lucrezia Borgia, Madame Grisi ; Maffio Orsint, Malle, Alboni; 


: nM, 
Alfonso, Signor Tamburini ; Don Apostolo Gazella, Signor! “ 
Rustighatio. Signor apg a Petrucci. soe Polonini ; & 
betta, Signor Tagliafico; and Gennaro, Signor Mario... ' 
After which will be given the Last Act of * LASONN AMBULS 
Amina, Madame Pauline Viardot-Garcia. uf Dives 
To conclude with, for ee Second Time, the New Ballet 
tissement entitled *NIRENE, OU LES SENS.’ . F 
‘Admission to the Pit, &&;'to the New Amphitheatre, % i 
to the Amphitheatre Stalls, 5a. Y i . 
he Performances will commence at Eight o'clock. | 1, 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, (for the Night or Beas) 
obtained at the Box-Office of the Theatre, and at the P’ 
Libraries and Music-sellers. ? . til) Halfpat 
For the Ye the Box-Office wil] remain Open 
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THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
-0R PERFORMANCES in AID of the FUND 
ON mf a Perpetual Curatorship of SHAKS- 
te eS HOUSE, to be always held by Goma ote Sistingaloet 
Pe rerature, and more especially in Drama ~ i zat bare the 
the Fund now raising for 
May 15th, will 
RY WIVES of 
“Mr, Charles Dickens ; Slender, Mr. i 
~ Mr. aA Hy 2 ohn Forster; Mr. Page, Mr. Frank Stone; 
+p Beans, Mr. G. H. Lewes; Dr. Caius, Mr. Dudley Cos- 
Bagh t of the Garter Inn, Mr. Frederick Dickens; Bardolph, 
ier ystol, Mr. George Cruikshank; Nym, Mr, Augustus 
Robin ‘Miss Robins ; Simple, Mr. Augustus Egg; Kuyby, 
: Mrs. Ford, Miss Fortescue; Mrs. Page, Miss Ken- 
F mong Ry ge, Miss Anne Romer; Mrs. Quickly, Mrs. 
wathy clarke ostumes (of period of Heury 1V.) by 
onde Nathan, of Titchbourne-stree ‘ 
sete with Mrs. Inchbald’s Farce of ‘ANIMAL MAG- 
anism. The Doctor, Mr. Charles Dickens; La Fleur, Mr. Mark 
— n: The Marquis de Lancy, Mr. John Leech; Jeffrey, Mr. 
«eorge Cruikshank ; Constance, Miss Anne Romer; Lisette, Miss 
Fortescue. 
NESDAY Evening, May 17th, will be presented Ben 
0 WET ely, of “EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUK. 
— Mr. Dudley Costello; Edward Knowell, Mr. Frederick 
Nekens; Braintworm, Mr. Mark Lemon; George Downright, Mr. 
or tone; Wellbred, Mr. G. H. Lewes; Kiteley, Mr, John 
Pinte Captain Bobadil, Mr. Charles Dickens ; Muster Stephen, 
Mr. Augustus Egg ; 


Two AM 
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, te from d 
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“ay m MONDAY evening, 
of ‘THE ME 
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Master Matthew, oe ohn Leech ik Thome 
. gustus Dickens; Oliver Cob, Mr. George Cruikshank ; 
Cost, Mr. AUSIS Nir. Willmott; Koger Formal, Mr. Eaton ; Dame 
oa Miss Fortescue; Mistress Bridget, Miss Kenworthy; 7%, 
ve towden Clarke. The Costumes by Messrs. Nathan, of Titch- 
b t. , o * 
wumestinje with Mr, Kenny's Farce of ‘LOVE, LAW, AND 
PHYSIC” Doctor Camphor, Mr, George Cruikshank; Captain 
Danters, Mr. Frederick Dickens; Flexible. Mr. Charles Dickens ; 

drew, Mr. G. Lewes; Lubin Log, Mr. Mark Lemon; John 
ee "Mr. Augustus Egg; Coachman, Mr. Eaton; Laura, Miss 
anne Romer; Mrs, Hilliary, Mrs. Cowden Clarke ; Chambermaid, 
ae ene for tickets to be made at the Box-office of the Hay- 
market Theatre. The tickets admit to both nights of performance 
at these prices: pit (the stalls removed for tle occasion and the 
seais numbered), one guinea each person ; first and second tiers of 
boxes, one guinea each person ; amphitheatre and first and second 
rowsof slips, 10s, each person, Both nights included in each of 
these charges. Private boxes (also admitting to both nights of per- 
formance) from 3/. to 10. each box, ‘ 

The doors will be opened at half-past six, and the performance 
will commence at half-past seven precisely, by which time it is 
requested that the whole of the company may be seated. Evening 
dress in all parts of the house. ee 

Directors of general arrangements—Mr. John Payne Collier, 
Mr. Charles Knight, and Mr. Peter Cunningham. Stage- Manager, 
Mr. Charles Dickens. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCLETY.—The Subscribers and the Public 
we respectfully informed, the FIFTH CONCERT will take 

ee at the HANOVER-SQUAKE ROOMS on MONDAY 
VENING, May 15th. Programme—Sinfonia in » fiat, No. 4, 
Haydn; Romanza, Signor Mario, Mercadante; Concerto in pv 
ninor, Pianofurte, Mr. W. S. Bennett, Mozart ; Scena, * Ah per- 
fido’ Madame Castellan, Beethoven; Overture (MS.), * Titania, 
JH. Griesbach ; Sinfonia, No, 8, Beethoven ; Aria,* Come scoglio.’ 
Madame Castellan, Mozart; Duo * Un tenero core,’ Madame Cas- 
telan and Signor Mario, Donizetti; Overture, Zau te,” Mozart. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. Single Ticket, 1l.18.; Double Ticket, 1, 10s.; 
Triple Ticket, 2. 5a., to be obtained of Messrs. Addison & Co., 210, 
Regent-street. 


MUSICAL UNION.—WILLIS’S ROOMS. — NOTICE, — The 
FOURTH MATINEE will take place on MONDAY the 15th, 
instead of TUESDAY, the itth. Programme—Quartett in 6, No. 
i, Haydn; Trio, b flat, Piano, &c., Beethoven ; Quartett, & minor, 
No 4, Mendelssohn, Executants—Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, and 
Piatti. Pianist, Herr Hallé, his First Performance in this 
country. Sjnugle Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at Cramer 
t(o's Members can introduce Visitors on paying at the Doors. 
J. ELLA, Director, 63, Welbeck-street. 


WEIPPERT’S SOLREES DANSANTES, PRINCESS'S CON- 
MS.—Last Nicgut.—MONDAY, May 15, being the 
on and Termination of the present Subscriptions. 
Weippert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by 
himself, Jorrie. The Refreshments and Supper by 
Mr. Payne. mmence at Eleven, conclude at Three. Tickets 


aud Programmes at 21, Soho-square. 
n “ria June 5, MR. WELPPERT’S ANNUAL BENE- 





lose of th 
Tickets 78. 
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ROBERT-ILOUDIN, ST. JAMES'S THEATRE, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY and SATURDAY. The surprising and interesting 
performances of RUBERT-HOU DIN, continue to excite wonder, 
isunishment, and the most enthusiastic admiration. He will 
lave the honour of repeating Extraordinary SOIREES FAN- 
TAMTIQUES, at the ST. JAMES'S THEATRE, every TUES- 
DAY, THUR: DAY, and SATURDAY EVENID Commenc- 
igathalf-past Eight and terminating before Eleven. -ro- 
frumme will be varied fur each representation, comprising auto- 
ates, prestidigitatian magie and original experiments invented 
ly Robert-Houdin; also second sight, escamotage de Kobert- 

vudin fils, and Suspension Ethéréenne. Boxes and Stalls may be 

z Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, and 


ut the Box-Office 

Axctenr Concerts. — The Third Concert was 
ty remarkable for the appearance of Miss 
liran and of Madame Castellan—who is singing very 
vellthis season. ‘The Fourth was directed by H.R.H. 
the Prince Albert,—and, as usual, contained some 
hatters to admire, and others to admire at. It was 
with great pleasure that we perceived ‘'The Mount 
of Olives’ selected for the first Act,—since the 
‘ample, we trust, may be followed. But why 
aust the Oratorio be sung in Italian, with Miss 
Birch and Mr, Lockey engaged? The latter gentle- 
man deserves high credit for the manner in which he 
took Signor Mario’s duty—we were told at an in- 
“ant’s warning. We much enjoyed the robust and 
“ately chorus from Handel's ‘ Agrippina’—very 
much Mdile. Alboni’s noble singing of Winter's in- 
iipid  Paga fui,’ which won the air an encore—and, 
on ofall, the selection of the opening duett from 

want's ‘Seraglio,’ But the last was not sung up 





| “ to the mark.” 





Tis cruel pity that the voice of 
a Lablache should ever grow old, and that of a Gar- 
doni never ripen;—but we have fears that both the 
loss and the cross must be admitted. The tenor was 
almost inaudible. Besides the above, we had music 
from ‘La Cosa Rara,’ the * Nina’ of Paesiello, the 
first finale from ‘ Figare,’ (not a good selection for 
a concert), also a Welsh air—something very like a 
variorum edition of ‘ The Rising of the Lark.’ A 
much finer set of verses than those sung might have 
been found in a lyric written by Mrs. Hemans to 
the noble tune in question. To the singers already 
mentioned, we should add the names of Madame 
Castellan and Signor Tamburini. Miss M. Williams, 
Mr. J. Kench, and Mr. Wetherbee also appeared in 
the concerted pieces.—The next Concert is to be the 
Duke of Wellington’s; and Madame V iardot-Garcia, 
Malle. Alboni (besides our English contralto, Miss 
Dolby), Signor Tamburini, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
are announced as among the singers. 

Concerts oF THE WEEK.—At the fourth meeting 
of the Beethoven Quartett Society the composer's 
first and last manners were strongly set in contrast; 
for the early Quartetts in @ and in B flat major formed 
the first part,—while the second moiety of the con- 
cert consisted of the Quartett No. 11, in F minor, 
and No. 17, in F major. The former of these is 
filled with grand thoughts—to a certain degree in a 
state of dislocation. The scientific intertexture of 
portions of the allegretto ma non troppo is interesting 
to the eye which peruses the score and regales itself 
on the passages of contrary motion given to viola and 
violoncello; but the ear derives as little benefit from 
the invention as it does when listening to verse, from 
the fantastic rhythms arranged in shapes triangular, 
hexagonal, or other arbitrary forms, by some of our 
concettisti. The amount of contrivance is not greater 
than that displayed by Mozart in the finale on two 
subjects which finishes the first Quartett of his six 
dedicated to Haydn; but the elder composer manages 
there to secure effect and also to exhibit Art. It is 
rarely, however, that we can compliment Mozart at 
Beethoven's expense; and by way of counterbalance 
even in this unsatisfactory composition, the allegro 
assai vivace ma serioso (which stands for menuetto), 
contains the most finely contrasted fancies. The trio 
is delicious—a flight higher than Mozart could take. 
Charming, too, is the short, animated coda which 
closes the finale. Asa whole, this Quartett demanded 
a larger style of execution than it received. 

The Society of Female Musicians gave its concert 
on Monday evening to a crowded audience, with a 
well diversified programme. The greatest instru- 
mental novelty was a pianoforte Duett between M. 
Kalkbrenner and his son. The foreign vocal “stars” 
were Mesdames Castellan and Thillon, Signor Tam- 
burini and Mdlle. Alboni. The last lady's voice is 
again in full glory; and, on the audience showing itself 
resolute to take no “nay” to an encore of the allegro 
to ‘Non piu di fiori,’ she gave the ‘ Brindisi’ from 
‘Lucrezia’ with her own incomparable heartiness. 
The English ladies who came forward were Miss 
Birch, Miss Duval, Miss Rainforth, Miss Ley, Miss 
Bassano, Miss Dolby, Miss Cubitt, and Miss Steele. 
Our two English tenors were also heard on the occa- 
sion. But why is it that singers of such high class 
among their contemporaries as Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Mr. Lockey should make such egregious mistakes of 
taste? The first lost caste by singing such poor pieces 
of namby-pamby as Mr. Linley’s Ballad and a certain 
Patriotic song: the second did violence to propriety 
by selecting the ‘ Friihlingslied’ of Mendelssohn, to 
which a soprano voice is indispensable. The Rogers 
and the Marios of foreign fame are, somehow or 
other, wise enough to refrain from foolish or pre- 
sumptuous experiments like these,—and accordingly 
keep higher rank. 

Here may be mentioned merely as having taken 





place the first of Messrs. H. §& R. Blagrove's Con- 
certs of Chamber Music and the last performance of | 
‘Elijah’ by the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter | 
Hall. There, too, a Second Aggregate Meeting of | 
the Rev. Mr. Waite’s Psalmody Classes was announced 
for Wednesday evening. We may next week speak | 
of the grand Concert given yesterday at Covent Gar- 
den; since, apart from the general attractiveness of the 
programme, the singing of Madame Viardot-Garcia | 


and the pianoforte playing of M. Hallé are novelties 
, Calling for separate notice, | 


Her Magesty’s THeatre.— Malle. Lind appeared 
for the first time this year on Thursday, in * La Figlia 
del Reggimento,’~—-which keeps its favour with us as 
a pretty opera; possessing, with its military and its 
Tyrolese airs, more vivacity and colour than the 
generality of Donizetti's music. More perfect acting 
than Mdlle. Lind’s personation of Maria can hardly 
be seen; nor can anything exceed some of her mezza 
voce cadenzas and sostenuto passages. But, unfor- 
tunately, her fancy of giving volume of tone seems 
on the increase: and her singing was again, generally, 
coarser and falser than last year.—It is rumoured 
that her next character will be in the ‘ Lucia.’\—No- 
thing could be more slovenly than the fashion in 
which the work was given. The chorus was noisy and 
uncertain,—the orchestra, for equality of proportion 
and style, little above the level of a provincial foreign 
theatre,—and the singing of the other artists in the 
cast on Thursday did not reach beyond the same 
humble level._Madame Tadolini is come; and we 
believe will make her début in ‘Linda.’ Rumour 
also promises performances of ‘ Don Giovanni’ and 
‘Le Nozze, —in which she, Mdile. Lind, and Mdlle. 
Cruvelli will be combined. The latter opera is a 
very good selection for a company so strong in bassi 
as Mr, Lumley’s. 

Royat Travian Orera, Covent Garpen.—‘ La 
Cenerentola’ was this day week repeated, with in- 
creased glory to Mdlle. Albonii—On Tuesday a 
still more interesting event took place—the reappear- 
ance of Madame Viardot-Garcia, after an absence 
long enough to transform the aspirant into a matured 
and successful artist. The interest was enhanced 
(somewhat perilously to the new comer) by the 
choice of the opera, which brings any prima donna 
venturing it here not only into inevitable comparison 
with the peerless Malibran, but also measures her 
against the most renowned vocalist of modern times, 
whose Sonnambula [ Ath. No. 1021] affords one of 
those happy combinations of genius and artistic skill 
with natural appliances and sympathies, which make 
up a perfect personation. Nothing short of power 
of the highest order can now carry an artist success- 
fully through a part hackneyed with small cessation 
by the finest singers in Europe, and which of late 
has seemed closed against further enterprise by 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind. 

Difficulties, however, are nothing to one of the 
“far-famed Garcia race.” Nine years ago, when the 
young Pauline made her début as Desdemona [ Ath. 
No. 602], she had already mastered most of the 
musician’s and singer’s perfections, which less am- 
bitious or determined persons add one by one to the 
treasury of resource. She has since gained knows 
ledge of the stage, some increase of organic power, 
European celebrity, and, in spite of special draw- 
backs which with any one else must have been 
fatal,—_and even under circumstances so trying as 
those adverted to, her triumph surpassed any pos- 
sible triumph to be expected. Let us guard, how- 
ever, against misinterpretation. Did we not know 
how enthusiasm may be carried in baskets to a 
theatre (to be showered on the favourite in bouquets), 
how encores may he arranged beforehand, and recalls 
provided for by the singer's self,—-we might be satis- 
fied to dwell on these signs and tokens of unbounded 
success: since all were there in lavish profusion, 
But the tone of our contemporaries is singularly at 
variance with such a scene ; and, therefore, without 
attempting to account for this, we will record more 
minutely than usual our own impressions, 

The singer is first to be spoken of. We have never 
seen an artist suffering under greater anxiety and ex- 
citement than Madame Viardot-Garcia on Tuesday ; 
and hence, more than once, her voice refused im- 
plicit obedience. But it is obvious that, like her 
sister’s, it can never have been a willing one. It has 
less original power than Madame Malibran’s, in its 
lower notes especially: on the other hand, its middle 
tones are evener and sweeter, and its compass up- 
ward seems more extensive. Its want may prove 
that penetrating quality which is so effective in con- 
certed music. With regard to expression, ornament, 
&c. &c.—it may be asserted, without possible con- 
tradiction, that nothing comparable has been heard 
since the days of Malibran. Madame Viardot, how- 
ever, though resembling her sister, is no copy. Her 
reading of the part of Amina is more intense, more 
tender,and less violent than Madame Malibran’s, Her 
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first cavatina was beautifully graced; her recitatives 
were said with admirable and true feeling. In the last 
scene while her sostenutoin* Ah! non credea’ had not 
the mournful fascination which Mdlle. Lind imparts 
to it, it was still sound and excellent : but her display 
of impassioned brilliancy in the rondo distanced the 
Swedish lady—the Persiani (whose embroideries we 
have hitherto considered unapproachable) — nay, 
even, so far as we can recollect, Madame Malibran 
herself. For the most part, expressive singers are apt 
to separate their passages of feeling from those of 
execution, conceiving that a roulade is merely a 
roulade, and nothing more, to be got through cor- 
rectly, as a means ad captandum. In the rondo as 
given by Madame Viardot, we did not think of her 
arpeggi,—nor of her groups of climbing notes, by 
which she varied the theme on repeating it,—nor of 
her shake at the close, so much as of the soul of 
rapturous delight thrown by her into the bravura: 
for this, far more than the amazing technical skill 
displayed, carried the house by storm. 

We must, now, speak of the actress, and can 
best do so by comparison. Madame Viardot’s Amina 
is less gipsy-like than her sister’s—less sentimentally 
and more strictly peasant-like than Mdlle. Lind’s. 
Her by-play was charming, without being overdone 
or eccentric; her sleep the deadest sleep we ever saw 
simulated on the stage, and as such giving to her 
two scenes of somnambulism a certain ghostly air, 
which was, perhaps, more impressive than pleasing. 
Her bewilderment and distress, too, in the chamber 
scene, were pitcously natural, without that touch of 
fever, not to say fierceness, which always impaired 
our pleasure in her sister’s personation. She was 
seriously hampered, however, by the circumstances 
which had prevented any sufficient dramatic rehearsal 
of the finale. 

In the above we have purposely understated, 
rather than exaggerated, our impressions of Madame 
Viardot. That she is an acquisition to Opera of the 
very highest order, no child in music could for a 
second doubt: and it is hardly possible that in any 
future opera, or on any future occasion can she be 
seen under such trying circumstances as on Tuesday; 
since, as though Chance had determined to test her 

ower of self-dependence to the very uttermost, 
Signor Mario was suddenly disabled by illness, and 
Signor Salvi continuing, it would seem, to act on the 
declining system, the part of Elvino fell to Signor 
Flavio, This gentleman, by odd coincidence, has 
not been heard in London since the season of 1841, 
when he sang the 4rgirio to Mdlle. Garcia’s Tan- 
eredi [Ath. No. 700]. The manner in which the 
Signor performed his duties justifies us in ranking 
him above the Fraschinis, Labocettas, Cuzzanis, 
Meis, et id genus omne, though below the Marios 
and Reeves’s, who really command the public. But 
he must be cured, if possible, of his tendency to sing 
lento—the cardinal fault of a second-rate school and 
second-rate theatres. 

On Thursday evening ‘Le Nozze’ was given with 
the cast of last year. The subscribers are to be 
pitied who prefer handing over this music to the 
general public. 





Haymarket.—To supply the place, as it would 
seem, of the prohibited ‘ Lola Montes,’ the manager 
has imported from the Lyceum Mr, A. Reach’s farce 
of ‘Jenny Lind,—Mrs. Keeley performing her ori- 
ginal character. It was preceded by Mrs. Inchbald’s 
comedy of ‘ Wives as they were and Maids as they 
are;’in which Mrs. Nisbett and Mr. Farren acted with 
their usual talent. The latter was singularly effective. 

Otympic.—On Wednesday, the play of * The 
Iron Chest’ was revived, with Mr. George Bennett 
as Sir Edward Mortimer. The performance was 
highly creditable to the actor; whose well-known 
force of style, though occasionally too broad, brought 
out the more passionate parts of the character with 
marked effect. 


Sr. James’s.—Should any of our readers be still 
unacquainted with the “ conjurations” and “ the 
mighty magic” of Robert-Houdin —“ Membre de 
plusieurs Sociétés Savantes’—we would advise them 
at once to amend the omission. Certainly, his tricks 
and transformations are wonderful; and, at the same 
time appeal to something higher than the mere sen- 
timent of wonder. To be chief in any department 





of human effort is a point of ambition—and amongst 
conjurors Robert-Houdin unquestionably bears away 
the palm. As a professor of the dark art—or 
the light one, according to the humour of the per- 
plexed spectator—we have seen no one to rival him. 
He beats the mesmerists, clairvoyants, aerialists, and 
all other scientitic innovators, hollow; and in his par- 
ticular art, after him, anything may be helieved—or 
doubted. He defies the gravity of the earth equally 
with the gravity of his audience. To us, many of 
his performances are far more mysterious than any- 
thing that we have seen at scientific soirées. How 
that wonderful bottle—out of which flow as many 
kinds of wines and liqueurs as the fertility of the 
audience can suggest — should continue to pour 
out dozens upon dozens of glass-fulls—each indivi- 
dual’s taste being instantly gratified out of the 
self-same flask—science must fail to explain. It is 
clear that Mr. Houdin can “ call spirits from @ vasty 
deep” within the apparently narrow limits of this 
narrow bottle. The drinkers begin to grow unsteady 
under the conviction that “there’s magic in’t.” 
George Cruikshank had better look to it: —his 
* Bottle’ has found a rival. What is the secret of 
that clock and pendulum worn upon the sleeve? 
We have seen most of the mechanical wonders of 
the day—machines which could make machines, for 
example; but we never before saw instruments 
endowed with so much of seeming volition, intel- 
ligence, and obedience as M. Houdin’s appear to be. 
His powers would have made him a mighty priest 
in Egypt, a god in Greece, a wizard in the middle 
ages. Alas, if the age of chivalry be gone—so is the 
age of easy faith, Men seek the subterfuge now 
where our fathers would have seen a truth. The 
mind now resists where the sense is certain—and is 
amused rather than awed at results to which it can- 
not trace the process. 





Musicat ano Dramatic Gosstr.— After eight 
years of existence the Musical Antiquarian Society 
is winding up its concerns and announcing its 
close. No more publications will be undertaken, 
and when those now in progress shall have been 
issued such surplus as may remain is to be handed 
over to the Royal Society of Musicians. This cir- 
cumstance is not one calling for lively regret ; at 
least amongst such as, like ourselyes, conceive the 
limits hitherto reached by English music te be very 
narrow. Generally, indeed, it may be remarked that 
the enthusiasm of antiquarianism has always in 
Music proved itself singularly short-lived and capri- 
ciously diffused,—let the school be what it may. 
The pedantries of that taste for indiscriminate 
revival of the ancients which was in its freshest 
force when the Society was organized, were sure 
to reach the Art; but we have no evidence of their 
ever having been kindly accepted by the general 
public. For, setting aside extraneous influences 
(as, for instance, when the chord of a chaunt is made 
a Church matter just as much as the cut of a chasu- 
ble), it may be asserted that that which is strange, 
dull and unpleasing in Music can never be brought 
into extended currency merely because it belongs 
to such an epoch or to such another century. In 
the connoisseurship of an art at once so vague in its 
means of appeal, and to the value of which immediate 
effect is so necessary, there is comparatively little 
practical employment for those more recondite 
studies, involving comparison, meditation, historical 
sequence, &e. &c. without which the amateur of 
Painting (who can wait and linger in his gallery of 
specimens) is at once uninstructed and incapable of 
the highest pleasure. Interesting though it be to 
read Music, experience is opposed to the delicious 
lines of _Keats,— 

Ifeard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter ;— 
while that which in performance is found pro- 
foundly wearisome or oppressively monotonous will 
never for any length of time retain a congregation. 
Further, we may again call attention to the fact 
remarked last week, that the musicians have never 
shown among themselves that abstract love of, im- 
plicit reverence for, and historical curiosity regarding 
their art which goes to the maintenance of archzo- 
logy and to the publication of ancient documents 
merely for the sake of their preservation. Thus, 
for any living interest or real significance which it 
possessed, we have for some years felt that the defunct 





yr need not exist. We cannot suppose that ty 
‘andel Society, a body curious in the amount of; 
mismanagement, will come to the end of its pro . 
labours. And since the question is one of health 
disease, we cannot but ask whether the Motett Soc, 
still keeps life and soul together? That there; " 
club-publication a principle eminently applicabie 
Music we have again and again pointed out, Bus: 
has not yet been sagaciously applied :—and mene 
(as often happens in England where bodies eor.. 
are either singularly inert or fractiously and factiousy 
at variance) private enterprise seems taking the Tt 
ter into its own hands. 7 

We omitted last week to record the recent deat 
of the sister of Madame Vestris, Mrs. Anderson. thy 
in her married and her maiden days, as Miss Bart 
lozzi, was for some years known asa Promising an) 
pleasing singing actress. 

We have to record, too, the death of My, Thomgs 
Archer on the 3rd instant~an actor whose perfom. 
ances of late at the Olympic sadly testified to 
decline of his health. More than once we haye hyj 
to record his utter failure of articulation, His hag 
appearance was in Collatinus, in Howard Payna, 
tragedy of ‘ Brutus,’ on the 13th of last moni 
Mr. Archer was, some twenty years ago, esteemed ; 
good actor—and had certainly qualifications of yoig 
and figure caleulated to make him a fine one, By 
want of economy defeated the gifts of natures) 
for a long period he was about the most uncer 
of the employés on the modern stage. He was; 
melodramatic author; having written and translate! 
from the French several pieces for the minor theatre, 

Great preparations are being made for the tw 
performances at the Haymarket Theatre in aid 
the Fund for the endowment of Shakspeare’s houg 
The characters in the ‘ Merry Wives,’ we may adj 
will be dressed in the costume of the age of Henn 
IV.—quite a novelty in stage attire; not, as hither 
in that of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. If Falsy? 
lived at all—and he seems so real a character tha 
we might look for his name in the ‘ Biographig 
Britannica’—he must have lived in the reign of Hen 
IV. The play was mounted in the costume of the 
days of Elizabeth in accordance with the old ston, 
long current and still believed, that the comedy w 
written at the express desire of Queen Elizabeth 
Perhaps, however, our more intimate knowledgeofihe 
dress of the 16th century compared with whatwe kner 
of the 14th had a good deal to do with the adoptiond 
the costume. Now we know better,—thanks to Mh, 
Shaw, Mr. Albert Way and others; and it is no dii- 
cult matter in these days to dress a play in the cs 
tume of the age of HenryI V.—While on the subjec 
of these approaching performances, let us mention 
that the curatorship of the house will no doubt ke 
given to Mr. Sheridan Knowles: the London Com 
mittee observing in their resolution about the pe 
formances, “that as far as they can pledge thems 
at present it is their decided wish that Mr. Sherida 
Knowles should be the gentleman recommendel t 
the government as guardian of the house when the 
purchase-money has been obtained and the Ho 
and any surplus money made over to Her Majesty 
as recommended by the solicitors of the Woods al 
Forests.” 





To CorrEsPonDENTS.—H. 8, G.—M. P.—Another Consiat! 
Reader—Laon—J. B.—D. L.—F. 8. A.—The Writer on tte 
alleged Portrait of Prince Charles, by Velasquez—6. B- 
received, 

G. B.—In our notice last week of the Architectural Dur 
ings at the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, ments 
made of one of the ‘Stoke Railway Station’ said to Ww 
‘erecting from the design and under the superintenden 
of Mr. R. A. Stent.” The name should have been, this 
respondent informs us, H. A. Hunt ;—but the mistake is nat 
ours. It is that of the Catalogue—and is, we are info 
corrected in the new edition. 

We have received from the author of ‘A Book fort 
Public,’ noticed by us last week, [p. 455], a courteous|ette 
in which he urges us to state that the ‘pleas for mer 
which we charge him with having insinuated into bis a 
ment were not put forward for himself. As he wishes, 
will let him make the denial in his own words,—“ In p# 
of that work, I took care to disclaim any application of rs 
digression I was there making to myself personally; whit 
stating that I felt it a duty to make it for the welfare 
those who have not the means to resort—as I was then loin 
—to publication. To put it forward for the purps 
gaining any allowance of ‘‘ mercy” for myself I sh : 
considered ridiculous and absurd—ridiculous, 
must at once have stood exposed to detection a8 
attempt to mask a selfish purpose under a pretension 
higher motives—and absurd, because to invite public 
ment and deprecate criticism were childish in the exttea® 
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7ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, —_ giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu ofa pros; ective and unceriain o 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced, 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses nay be had of the 
onde Agents 
Mr. Henry W me 30, Royal Exchan ge. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 24, Bow-street, event: garden. 
r Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
____ Actuary and Secretary, York. 


OFFICE,) 
. Ro poxel & E xenon Buildings, London. 
is ed 
IN VESTED c TAPITAL. "£1,230, 000. 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishme1 ut of the Office, £1, 678,000, 


Pre 
The Right Mn. -5 EARL GREY. 
Directors. 


Fg Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman, 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy- Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Es¢ William Ostler, Esq. 
aanty Blencowe Churchill, Esq.| George Round, Esq. 

George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander anne, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Es: William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King. Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 

he Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
| Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; : 
or Loans may be: obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five y 

f a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
cones the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 





ROVIDENT LIFE 


50, Regent-street, pond 2.8 


‘The whole of the profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are given 
to the Insured. ae! 7 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 





Life Insured. Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 


— * £. 8. d. 
7,706 6 0 
7,652 1 





| John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 


5, 
| Sir John Saunders Sebright, eats... 
rt.. 


5, 


Ear] Strathmore . 0 


5. 

5, 

Rev. H. W. Champneys, Canterbury 3 
esee 2. 

1 


te 4, 
| sail 
000 | 1,86 

~?p, rospectuses and full particulars may y be obtained upon app an 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 


3 3 
7¥ 5 9 
7,123 15 8 
11 
: R 


| Zhe Marquis of Wellesley 
Earl Cathcart 


United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY, PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHM 


URABLE.—Dr. WIL- 
LIAM MOORE ELLIOT MRCS, “LIMERICK. having been 
for many years engaged investigating into the causes of Con- 
ronchitis, Asthma, and the different Diseases of the 
chest and lungs, and the proper treatment for their removal ; 
informs those persons febcucins under Consumption (even when 
both lungs are diseased), orany of the above diseases, that he is at 
length able to undertake their perfect curing, although in the 
most debilitated ae bE. will be happy to > those 

rents w iseases, 

o the proper course neceunary to be adopted for their prevention. 
| —Persons aj applying . will require in every case to be as minute as 
| possible in ribing the disease, Fee One Guinea. 

William-street, Limerick. 





| 


| Mahogany, Rosewood 


TO PHOTOGRAPHISTS. 
MPORTANT.—STOUT TOWN-MADE 
DAGUERREOTYPE PLATES of the Best Quality, whole- 
sale and retail, at greatly reduced pricesat Hobcraft's Manufactory, 
14, Great Tu rnstile, Lincoln's Inn-fields, London. 
Orders by post punctually attended to, 
M« ESSRS. ALLISON, PIANOFORTE MANU- 
FACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY AND THE QUEEN 
DOW AGER, beg to announce, that having made a communication 
between their Warerooms and Manufactories in Wardour-street 
| and Dean-streect, the entrance to the united establishments is now 
at75, Dean-street only, where a large assortment of Pianofortes, in 
+ Zebrawood, Oak, and French W alnutwood, 
in the various styles of Ancient and Modern Furniture, is always 
ready for Sale or Hire, and for Exportation. 


LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, being 


| thereby rendered equal to new. 


ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on_ show, as 
nee incipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 


gent-street, 
a Moorgate-street, } London, 


EP. J. DEN 'T, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the ueen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
H. i M. the Emperor of Russia, hav ing gr reatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully ‘© 7 uests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, § gs. each ; gentlemen's ditto 
enaniel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 KS. ; substantial 1 and 


| qeoyenselrs -going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 


| 


place, Glasgow ; 4, Col- | 


| dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and 





| 
| 





. 82, Strand ; _ Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal E Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area a La ary oe 
ONDON- MADE WATCHES, with the Patent 
4 detached Lever Escapement and Jeweled. —In silver cases, 
| i guineas; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. The information that 
every customer should obtain previous to the purchase of a Watch 
ing be found in the Pamphlet published by T. COX SAVORY & 
‘o. Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, w hich will be forwarded 
er atis on application. 


| OYAL PAPIE R MACHE ° Ww ORKS.— 
JENNENS & BETTRIDGE, Manufacturers by special 
| Sppointmens to Her Majesty and the pase Family, Halkin-street 
est, Belgrave-square, London, and also at Birmingham.—At 
these works are manufactured PAPIER MACHE TRAYS, 
Tables, Chairs, Cabinets, Desks, Inkstands, &c. Jennens & Let- 
tridge’s Manufactures can be had at the ‘establishments above 
named, and of the principal wholesale and retail houses in _ 
United Kingdom ; also of their correspondents in every im 
city in the world. All goods marked with Jennens & Beteridge’s 
ni Lincs are war ranted. 


N ECHI’S TABLE CUTLERY has long been 
famed for its admirable qualities, combined with cheapness. 
Ilis manufactory is at 4, Leadenhall- street, four doors from Corn- 
—_ Balance handles, in sets of 50 pieces, 2/. 2. 24. 108, 42. 108, ; 
commen kitchen, per dozen, 10s., 12a, lls. 6d., 2ia, 2a T able 
cheala. atent sharpeners, cases of ‘dessert knives, ‘Shetiicld plated 
& Mechi’s penknives are excellent and economical, from 
ards. His peculiar steel razors and magic strop and paste 
have given comfort to many a suffering shaver; and the ladies pro- 
nounce his scissors to be unequalled, 
i: EAL & SONS have made a considerable 
REDUCTION in the lower qualities of BED FEATHERS, 
and are now selling them at the following prices, warranted quite 
sweet and freed from dust, being purified by steam with patent 
| machinery, 

Per lb. Per Ih. 
6s. 10d, | Best Grey Goose . 28, Od, 
Grey Goose la. 2¢. | White Goose.. . Qa. 6d. 
Foreign Grey G .. Is. 6d, | Best Dantzie ditto. 3a, Od, 

A list of pric om of every description of Belding sent free by post 
on pon to Heal & Son’s Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), 


Tottenham-court-road, 
N ETCALFE & CO.’s N EW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. lene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations. 
estructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.'s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford. 
street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


some houses. 
T OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a WHITE POWDER, compounded of the 
choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth and 
strengthening the Gums. It eradicates tartar from the Teeth 
removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel 
—imparts the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; and renders the 
breath sweet and pure. Its truly efficient and Sreqrent sremaste 
properties have obtained its selection by nee the 
COURT and ROYAL FAMILY of GREAT BR 1, —" the 
SOVEREIGNS AND NOBILITY THROU Ghour EUROPE, 
Price 28. 9d. per box. 


ROWLAND'’S KALYDOR. 

This ORTE NTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing 
efficacy in thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Blotches, Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sun- 
burn, Stings of Insects, and producing a healthy freshness and 
transparency of Complexion, and softness and ‘delicacy of the 
Skin. Price 4s. 6d. and ss. 6d. per bottle.—Sold by A. ROWLAND 
& SON, 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by all Chemists and 


Perfumers. _ 
TERVES.—Dr.GRANDISON’S DISCOVERY 
for STRE THENING the NERVES. — A trial of this 
efficacious medicine is earnestly recommended to those who suffer 
from any nervous affection whatever. It allays nervous a 
(so often the precursor of insanity), ond secures refreshing 
wees, containing a@ particle of any opiate. It purities the Bisd 
and invigorates the system.— Dr. _ ison's Pills are sold 
at tidy and aa, Gd, by Barclay & Son ; Rawards & Cor; 
Hlannay & o .; and al! Chemists, 





Poultry . 


BE AU TIFU L TEETH. 





THE ATHENZUM 





NEW FINE-ART JOURNAL. 





Published every Saturpay, price 6d. Stamped, 


THE RAMBLER: 


A JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, POLITICS, SCIENCE, MUSIC 


AND 


THE FINE ARTS. 








Tur Seconp Votume of the RAMBLER commenced last Sarurpay, May 6th, and contains the first of a Serres or Pappy 
on THE Fixer Arts, which will form an important feature in all future Numbers of the Journal, in conjunction with Reviews op 
ALL New Pvstrications connected with the Poetry, History, or Philosophy of Art, and Critiques upon Purtic Exnininioys of 
all kinds, Among other Papers on Arr, the following are in immediate preparation :— 


1, Tue Turee STAGEs IN THE Lire or ART. 

2. Giorro ; His Postr1on IN REFERENCE TO MopERN PAINTING. 

3. Tue Genics oF MIcHAEL ANGELO; WAS IT SPIRITUAL, SENSUAL, OR INTELLECTUAL? 
. Tue Present Stare or Gotuic ART IN ENGLAND; WitTH ILLUSTRATIONS, 

5. Tue Spinir or CARICATURE, INTENTIONAL AND UNINTENTIONAL. 

6, OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENTS ON THE NATURE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


In addition to its Papers on Fine Art, the RAMBLER will retain all its present features, viz. Articles on the Potanea, 
AND SoctaL QuESTIONS OF THE DAY, Original Papers in Brocrapny, History, Ficrion, Criticism, &e.; with Reviews or New 
Books, and a complete JouRNAL or THE News oF Each Week. The following subjects are, among others, in preparation :— 


1, BroGRapnicaL SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED Foreign AvTHors, WHOSE LIVES HAVE NEVER BEEN PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND; INCLUDING Lame 
TINE, W. ScnieceL, De Maistre, Count Strotperc, Lamennats, &c. &e. 

. An Historica, anp CriticAL Account oF THE CATACOMBS AT RoME, FROM PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 

. SKETCHES OF THE Great CHARACTERS OF THE AGE AND Court oF Lovis QuatTorzE; Ricneniev, Mazarin, Conps, Bossuer, Féngwy, 
Mo.ibre, Racine, CoRNEILLE, MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

4. RomMAnce AND RELIGION. 

5. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ANCIENT AND MoperNn THEoRIES OF Music. 


» 
» 
0 





Vol. I. is now ready, price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered. 





The RAMBLER is also published in MONTHLY PARTS, in a Wrapper, on the First day of each Month. 





CENTRAL OFFICE, 19, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET; 


AND TO BE TAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 


AGENTS FOR INDIA. wy 
Caucurra: COLVIN, AINSLIE & CO.; ROSARIO & CO. Bombay: WOLLER & CO.; J. A. BRIGGS. Mapras: BINNY & co. 


FOR AMERICA. 
New York: E, DUNIGAN. Purtapetputa: W.J. CUNNINGHAM. Battimorne: MURPHY. 





Contents of No. XIX. 


The Modern Artist ; the Cause of his Mediocrity.—Scenes in London ; The Migration.—English Gaicty and English Gloom.—Reviews of I 
tures on Painting ; Lord Hervey’s Memoirs ; Forster’s Life of Goldsmith ; with a Critique on the Academy Exhibition, and a complete Journal o 
News, &e. &e. &e. 


Loward’s Le 
f the Weel! 





d county; and 


Printe1 by James Hormes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4; Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, ih the parish of St. Andrew, in the sai for ScOTLABDy 


by JOHN Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street dforesaid; and sold by al) Hookgejlers and Newsvenders.— Agents: 
Beil & Kradfute, Edinburgh ;—for lnELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublit.—Saturday, May 13, 1848, 
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